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SERMON. 



No apology, I am sure, will be required, for the 
selection of the words which closed so appropriately 
and eloquently, the able discourse delivered at your 
last annual convocation, as the theme of our present 
meditations ; they are recorded in 

1 CORINTHIANS, xv. 58. 

mERBfOBE, KT BELOTBB BBBTBBEN, BB TB BTEAOFA8T, UHMOTEABLB, ALWAYS 
ABOVNDINa IN THB WOBK OF TKB LO&D, FO&ASMUCH AS TB KNOW THAT 
TOUB LABOB IS NOT IN TAIN IN THB LOBD. 

The eye of the Apostle is directed to the future 
resurrection of the righteous. Rapt in wonder and 
joy in contemplation of the grace that gives victory 
to the believer over death and hell, and filled with 
grateful emotion in view of so signal a triumph, he 
is unable to repress the awakened sensibilities, 
which burst forth in this strong language, at once 
admonishing to faithfulness in duty, and supplying 
encouragement the most animating and ample. 

We indeed look not onward, at this hour, to the 
final resurrection of the dead, at the sounding of 
the archangel's trump, so much as to the interven- 
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ing moral resurrection of the nations to new life 
and activity in the service of God — a resurrection 
to be effected by humbler instrumentalities, and 
with far less observation, than those by which the 
great designs of mercy and of wrath toward this 
fallen race shall be consummated ; both of these 
resurrections, however, are inseparably connected in 
the mighty chain of divine purposes circling earth 
and heaven, binding God to man and man to God, 
for the brightest display of the Ineffable Glory. 
We take no part in the recovery of the world to 
Christ, that bears not directly on the manifestations 
of eternal wisdom, holiness and love, in " that great 
day for which aU other days are made ; " not a sav- 
age of our Western wilds, nor a Hottentot or Hin- 
doo of distant lands, shall be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, without adding to the joyfulness 
of the hour when death shall be swallowed up in 
victory. 

The words before us suggest three distinct but 
closely connected topics, deserving our considera- 
tion. 

L The duty of the church to be " always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord." 

IL The difficulties to be met, and only overcome 
by perseverance in this work — " be ye steadfast and 
UBjaaoveable." 

III. The promised reward — " your labor shall not 
be in vain in the Lord." 

L The duty of the church — to be "always 
abouAdiflg in the work of the Lord." 
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1 . The nature of the work demands it. 

To reconcile man to God, through the enlighten- 
ment of his mind and the renovation of his heart, 
though more than can be accomplished ^' by might 
or by power," is the work committed to human 
hands, moved and guided by the Holy One. No 
audible voice frcHn heaven calls forth the man dead 
in trespasses and sins to spiritual life and action, 
nor does the lone arm of Omnipotence raise him 
from the depths into which he has fallen, and *' put 
him among the children ; " but the voice of his 
fellow man arrests and instructs him, and the hand 
of his brother gently leads him from the precipice 
overhanging the world of death, and conducts him 
to J<e^s' feet. Feeble instrumentality this, it is 
admitted ; — but, ordained of heaven, it is no less 
BecesSary to the souPs salvation, than the energy of 
the wonder-working Spirit himself. 

And, the field of labor is broad. Man's enmity 
to God is at once entire and universal. Its develop*^ 
meats indeed, are afiected by circumstances of time, 
place, 'education and social condition ; but whether 
it assume the robes of an angel of light, or the 
Uood-dyed garments of the veteran warrior — 
whether it slay indiscriminately' the children -of 
Bethlehem, or repeat prayers on the house-top — 
whether it offer superstitious devotions at Jerusalem 
-or Mecca, aft Rome or Benares, or exonerate itseJf 
of every religious obligation, its vital character is 
still the same ; it is determined and proud rebeU 
lion against the authority ^f the Most Higi^-^ 
daimiAg that 



*< All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, . 
And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory, never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me." 

The world is cursed by Satan's rule, and lieth in 
wickedness. As is the master, so is the servant. 
The whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain 
together until now ; nor will it be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God, till the church shall more and 
more abound in the work of the Lord. 

2. God's purpose in the establishment of the 
church evinces it. 

The church has a name and constitution, ordi- 
nances and modes of worship, that determine by 
their simplicity and variety the great end *of her 
existence. God has formed her to reflect his image, 
vindicate his honor, extend his authority, and en- 
force his claims ; and for this, he has clothed her 
with his own beauty, breathing into her a measure of 
his Spirit, and requiring of her an homage involving 
the cheerful sacrifice of all earthly good on the 
altars of truth and holiness. She is the pillar and 
ground of the truth, the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world. She has one master, even Christ ; 
and to her are given the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, that the souls of men may be loosed or 
bound, as her faithfulness or negligence shall 
decide. 

Not for the edification and comfort of members 
gathered into her bosom without efforts of her own, 



ant! still less, for the accumulation of worthless honors 
and emoluments upon herself, has she been called 
into being ; but that she may proclaim in every land 
Jehovah's name, and summon all nations to the obedi- 
ence of the faith. By opening- the eyes of the blind, 
unstopping the ears of the deaf, and causing the 
tongue of the dumb to sing, she is to become ^* an 
eternal excellency, a joy of many generations.'' 

Such was God's beneficent purpose in her estab- 
lishment; — not that she might conceal the lively 
Oracles, and substitute for them the traditions of 
men ; not that she might fill the world with lying 
wonders, plant the gold-garnished cross upon the 
hill-top and surmount it with a crown of thorns ; 
not that she might parade her armed battalions and 
pour forth voUies of thunder in honor of an idol ; 
not that she might invent new terms of salvation, 
and grant indulgences and remission of sins for the 
vain repetition of prayers and the payment of 
money ; nor that she might decree arbitrary modes 
of worship, and compel men by menace and torture, 
or allure them by flattery and falsehood to adopt a 
humanly contrived system of faith and practice, vio- 
lative both of reason and revelation — but, that she 
might maintain " the law and testimony " in their 
integrity, explain and enforce their teachings, exem- 
plify their spirit and diffuse their life-giving influ- 
ence, instructing all men in the first principles and 
subordinate details of duty, by the energetic minis- 
tration of God's word and ordinances, the mainte- 
nance of seminaries of science, the operations of 
the press, and whatever other instrumentalities bear 
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on them the imprimatur of Hearen. For th^se 
ends, and for these alone, was the church estaUished 
by him who made the wcurld and marshaled the 
hosts of heaven ; and for the same ends she is still 
sustained in her conflict with the powers of earth 
and heU* 

3. The commission giren by Christ to the first 
disciples contemplates it. 

^'Go ye therefore and teach all nations — all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo ! 
I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.'' Paramount is the authority that issues lias 
command, plain the duty it enjoins, and lull of 
grace the promise that attends it* <^ Beautiful are 
the feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things ; " and while 
they bear witness to the troths—** a mouth and wis- 
dom are given them, which all their adversaries me 
neither able to gainsay nor to resist.'* 

But the work of the Apostles and their successors 
in office, turning men from darkness to light and 
frcmi the power of Satan unto God, belongs equaDy 
to the entire body of the church in all generatic»s« 
Christ^s ministers are but the heaven-appointed 
leaders of 

^ The sacramental host of God's elect " — 

ordained braids of the great salvation embodied m 
the visible church; nor are the labors and self- 
denials involved in the execution of this high com- 
mission more exclusively theirs, than are the hofoot 
and happiness of the promised results. The com- 



mission is thrown into the hands and bound upon 
the conscience of every Christian, clothing him with 
authority, either personally or by substitution, to 
evangelize all nations, instructing him to be fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord, making his light to shine 
widely as the world, that through his works oi faith 
and labors of love, he may glorify his Father in 
heaven, and save his fellow men from everlasting 
death. The humblest believer, faithful to this high 
trust, will share the glories, as he shares the fBith 
iokd sacrifices of the most eminent among God's 
servants. 

4. The spirit of piety prompts it. 

Religion in its nature is communicative. *^ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. *' The peace 
and joy brought home to the individual, are only 
perfected when imparted to others. The new born 
child of grace cannot rest, till the full tide of his 
sanctified emotions has broken over every embank^ 
ment and (lowed freely into other bosoms ; awaked 
to the long neglected glebes of the spiritual world, 
he pants to make them known to as many as are 
still enveloped in darkness ; and the first aspiration 
of his renovated spirit is, ^^ Lord ! what wilt thon 
have me to do ? " As the great revival of 1740 
gave birth to the concert of prayer for the conver- 
sion of the Wctfld, so that concert of prayer called 
up the question whether the active labors of the 
church could not be successfully combined for ^ 
same end; and the earnest consideratioii of this 
question led to the conviction, that duty demanded 
immediattt and united eflfort; aud this ^ofivictiO](k^ 
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resulted in the resolution on which we act to-day — 
to ^^ publish salvation to the ends of the earth, and 
say unto Zion, Thy God reigneth," 

Whoever has first learned " the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin," and the bitterness of its fruits, and 
then has participated in the spirit that would have 
all men to be saved, is constrained by every princi- 
ple of his regenerated nature, to abound more and 
more in labors of love for those destined to an im- 
mortality of weal or wo, and now Ijdng under con- 
demnation. A Christian, indifferent to the actual 
OP prospective miseries of his fellow men, is a sole- 
cism in terms. The eye that has been turned from 
earth to heaven, the heart that has leaped for joy at 
emancipation from sin's thraldom, and has bathed 
itself in the light of heaven, can never regard in- 
differently the darkness and wo that hang over un- 
regenerated man in his various earthly conditions, 
but loving his neighbor as himself, and knowing the 
grace of the Lord Jesus, that ** though he was rich 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we, through 
his poverty might be rich," he will be ready to every 
sacrifice for the salvation of his " neighbor," though 
dwelling at the ends of the earth. " Lord, save ! " 
is the spontaneous cry of the renovated spirit, op- 
pressed like Paul with great heaviness, in view 
of the world's woes ; and then is the injunction 
cheerfully obeyed, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might." 

6. The providence of God encourages it. 

Faith recognizes the movements of the wonder- 
working God in the progressive discoveries of the 
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past three hundred years, throwing open to the eye 
new continents, and isles of the sea before unknown, 
all thickly tenanted by undying man. The bold 
daring of Columbus and the Duke of Visco, the 
intrepidity of Vasco de Gama, Cooke, Drake, and 
others, who first made Christendom acquainted 
with America, and Africa, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, sprang from the counsels of the only wise 
God, as directly as the kingly spirit of the son of 
Kish, and the dauntless courage of Chaldea's mon- 
arch. Through long ages had darkness covered the 
earth, streaked only here and there with a ray of 
lurid light, struck up by the collision of religious 
fanaticism with the spirit of conquest and blood- 
thirstiness ; and then, science had well nigh closed 
its eyes on the phenomena of nature ; philosophy 
dozily dreamed within the precints of the monastery, 
of the arcaiia to be brought to light from the fields 
of intellect ; and contentedly followed the beaten 
track of by-gone ages ; and zeal for God and hu- 
man improvement slept quietly in the bosom of 
superstition — till suddenly, fire fell from heaven upon 
the castellated folly and ignorance of man's heart, 
and the winds of heaven drove him forth 

" From the castle height of indolence, and its false luxury," 

into the broad area of a then unknown world, in 
pursuit of wealth and fame, under the banners of 
him, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, but still under the invisible guid- 
ance of another, '^ in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge." 
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And the same Providevce now opens the ears of 
men, in nearly every quarter of the globe, to the 
message of ^Ivation — whether through the extend- 
ing sway of Christian governments, or the widely 
dilOfused conviction of the intellectual and moral su- 
periority of evangelized nations, or the influence of 
prospective commercial gain, or the manifest useless- 
ness, and foreshadowed extinguishment of Pagan 
and Mohammedan religious systems, it matters not ; 
the fact is undeniable, and replete with encourage- 
ment. 

To the same Providence must be ascribed the 
spirit now abroad, which aims at the translation of 
the Scriptures into all languages, ajid their universal 
distribution ; the raising up of preachers of right- 
eousness from among the heathen, and that educa- 
tion of the masses of idolaters^ which shakes their 
confidence in the false religions of their fathers, and 
constrains them to seek a better way for themselves 
and their little ones. Gratefully should we recog- 
nize the hand that hasi brought into action these 
fitting instrumentalities for efieicting the purpost^s of 
God's mercy toward the. Pagan world. 

Nor can we overlook the same Providence that to 
some extent has already supplanted idolatry, — that 
has thrown to the winds wild and inveterate delu- 
sions,-^that has annihilated cruel and disgusting cus- 
toms of long continuance, — that has here and there 
enlightened the dark mind, subdued the stubborn 
will, and caused the pouring of the heart's best treas- 
ures into the bosooa of Infinite Love. The Greek and 
the Armenian, the Papist and the Jew, the s^ering 
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Greenlander^ and the glowing West-Indian, the red 
man of America, and the Sandwich Islander, the 
servile Karen, and the fierce Malay, the ebon child 
of Africa, and the boasting denizen of the " Celes- 
tial Empire," have alike, in numbers few indeed, 
found their way to the feet of Jesus, giving us fair 
promise of the triumphs of grace in future but not 
far distant years. Hitherto, great things have been 
rarely expected, and still more rarely attempted ; 
but, even now, the evidence is clear, that before 
men call, God answers, and while they are yet 
speaking he hears, and is ready to follow with the 
demonstration of his Spirit, each hallowed effort 
that shall be put forth for the world's conversion. I 
might add 

6. The promises of God assure it. 

These promises, however, will claim our attention 
more particularly hereafter, when we consider the 
reward of " abounding in the work of the Lord." 

I proceed, therefore, to the second topic suggested 
by the text fear our consideration, viz. 

II. The difficulties to be met, and only overcome 
by persererance in this work. 

That formidable difiiculties lie in the way of duty 
is clearly implied in the injunction, " be steadfast, 
and unmoveable." This language is too simple to 
need exposition, and nothing can add to its force- 
Ailness. Yet its purport will best be understood, 
and its earnestness justified to the mind that sympa- 
thizes with God, if we particularize some of these 
difficultws. 
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1. An obvious difficulty arises from the confessed 
obliquities of believers themselves. 

History and experience prove an unceasing con- 
flict between the law of the mind, and the law in 
the members. Sin stamps its gloomy features in 
various depth of shade on the Christian, impairing 
his strength, diminishing his courage, creating dis- 
trust of God, and cherishing a quiet apathy to hu- 
man wants and woes. Through its mighty force, 
earth's fascinations blind the eye to the attractive- 
ness of God's service ; the cares of life oppress, the 
deceitfulness of riches l^etrays, the pomps of the 
world beguile, and the misanthropy of the multitude 
disheartens him, — till he exclaims, " O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death." If his heart sometimes awakes, yet 
through physical infirmity his affections soon lan- 
guish ; if holy resolutions are formed in his happier 
moments, yet the anxieties attendant on earthly re- 
lationships drive them back into forgetfulness ; if 
sentiments of fraternal confidence are religiously 
cherished toward the faithful in Christ Jesus, yet 
they are often nullified by the suspicions and jeal- 
ousies engendered in the womb of denominational 
distinction ; if purposes of self-consecration to 
Christ and the church are solemnly formed, yet they 
do not preclude prejudice and contention or insig- 
nificant questions of policy, as strong as that which 
arose between Paul and Barnabas. And surely, 
when the friends of Christ cease to pray and labor 
together, through the influence of discordant views 
on the subject of rites and ceremonies, — when they 
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tithe the mint, the annise, and the cummiiiy and 
neglect the cultivation of faith, hope and charity, 
the weightier matters of the law, they betray an 
obliquity of heart or judgment, which creates a for- 
midable difficulty to the progress of truth to its final 
triumph. And yet, the difficulty is of wide extent 
throughout the Christian world, prevailing propor- 
tionably as the elements of corruption within re- 
main unsubdued, and the love of ease, or thirst for 
accumulation, or aspirations for distinction, or pride 
of opinion, or obstinacy of prejudice, or narrowness 
of vision, triumph over the meek and self-denying 
spirit of Christ. 

2. Another difficulty presents itself, in the deep 
debasement of those, whose spiritual benefit is con- 
templated. 

Ignorant of God and his law, as well as of their 
own, and the moral character of the world,^-content 
with mental inactivity, and indifferent to moral ele- 
vation, — untaught in the principles of science, and 
fast bound in errors venerated for their antiquity,-— 
vicious in their habits, and absorbed in sensual in- 
dulgences, — accustomed to the profane rites of re- 
ligions glittering yet grovelling, and degrading yet 
commanding and terrible, — they are unprepared to 
listen to the annunciation of Glory to God in the 
highest, and to appreciate the Gospel, as proclaim- 
ing deliverance from the dominion of sin and death. 
They are strange things which are thus brought to 
their ears by men of other lands and a purer faith, 
claiming the authority of that unknown God, — 

^ From whom departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random^ without honor, hope or peace ; ^ 
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and often their thoughts are not to be turned by any 
amount of testimony or argument from their deep-^ 
worn channels, nor their affections diverted from 
objects of their earliest and devoutest worship. 
The stupidity of the Hottentot, the sensuality of 
the Hindoo, the prejudice of the Mohammedan, the 
ancestral pride of the self-styled " Son of heaven;^' 
and the sottishness of the South*-Sea Islander, alike 
interpose a wall high as heaven between the Chris- 
tian teacher and the child of ignorance-^a wall that 
shall one day sink like the battlements of Jericho at 
God's presence, but can never be overthrown by 
combinations of human skill and power alone. 

It is too late in the day to indulge the fancieis of 
some good men even — that by the sound of the 
hammer and the saw, pagans may be allured to sit 
patiently under the shade of their bread-fruit trees, 
and listen to the tidings of salvation ;-*-that their 
religious prejudices so much run in the current of 
divine revelation, as to predispose them to receive the 
humbling doctrines of the Gospel ; — that from the 
king on the throne to the infant of a year old, they 
are ready to throng Christian schools, and attend 
the worship of Jehovah ; — and that their generositf 
to each other, their bounty and liberality to stran- 
gers, their care of their children, their filial rever- 
ence, their honesty and fidelity, their truthfulness 
and tender mercies, are unequalled* Such dreams 
have been indulged, with a confidence due only to 
holy verities, in regard to some heathen tribes if not 
all, — I hardly need say, to the mortification of the 
dreamers, and the disappointment of Zion's too san- 



guiiie friends. But Paui has described the heathen 
every-where, not more graphically than truthfiiliy. 
He deals not in fiction^ when he portrays them as 
Vain in their imaginations^ given up to uncleanness, 
worshiping the creature more than the Creator, full 
of envy, murder, debate, deceit, and malignity^ 
Long and sad experience declares that infernal pas- 
sions dwell in Pagan bosoms, triumj^ng over even 
the great law of self-preservation, dealing out death 
and destruction to parents and children, driving on 
Wars and fightings for pnrposes of rapine and plun- 
der^ shedding the blood of acknowledged benefac- 
tors for gain, and devouring enemies with the re- 
morseless fierceness of the tiger or anaconda ; — and 
all this, in the presence of their gods, and in avowed 
obedience to their behests. Essentially true is this 
of the entire pagan world. Alienation from God, 
leading to deliberate revolt from every shadow of 
his authority, forms the all-pervading feature of its 
character^ aftd renders its aspects toward man as 
well as God, ** evil, only evil, and that continually." 
<< There is none that doeth good, no, not one." 
Estimate then, if you can, the magnitude of this 
difficulty! 

3i Another difficulty arisei^ from the local circum- 
sljan^es of large p<Mtioni^ of the heathen world. 

Climes ink^pkable as those of Greenland and 
Labrador, or of Western Africa, Malaysia, and other 
equinoctial lands, where either the rigors of perpet- 
ual winter or the rays of a vertical sun combine with 
ice-idfiUl rocks or miasmt^tic mari^s to annihilate 
the e^^^^eaying energies of man, present fearfully 
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appalling obstacles to missionary enterprise. Large 
sacrijQces of life must be heroically made, and still 
larger sacrifices of the conveniences and comforts of 
civilized society ; health, ease and abundance must 
be freely exchanged for sickness, toil and penury ; 
association with refined and congenial minds, must 
be relinquished for companionship with the vulgar 
and the rude, the indolent and the filthy ; the 
dwarfish Esquimaux and the treacherous Cafire, the 
bronzed savage of the American wilds, and the 
dark-hued child of African deserts, must be taken 
affectionately by the hand and led to the cross, as 
equally the heirs of immortality, and equally suscep- 
tible of cleansing by the blood of Atonement, as 
the most favored of the sons of earths And whether 
it be Hans Egede or Yanderkemp, Brainerd or 
Mills, Hall or Newell, Lyman or Lowrie, they must 
brave dangers and plunge into deaths oft, with none 
but the eye of the Invisible to see, and none but 
the arm of the Eternal to sustain them, in those 
fields of labor where biting frosts, or deadly malaria, 
or the passions of fiends in human form, maintain 
unquestioned dominion. 

And when to all this is added, the common work 
of the missionary in every land — the labor of 
accommodating habits of thought to the circum- 
stances of the narrow-minded and sensual, without 
diminishing the mind's energy — of acquiring new 
and unwritten languages, tran^erring them to the 
printed page, and instructing the undisciplined in 
the simplest rudiments of useful knowledge, and in 
the abstruse elements of science ; — thus subduing 
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at once ignorance, indolence, pride and self-conceit, 
inciting a thirst for intellectual progress ; and above 
all, inspiring the high resolve to abandon each vile 
superstition, and arise and go to Jesus, crying, 
" Lord ! save, or I perish ^' — and then reflect, that 
every land under heaven, however inhospitable and 
forbidding, is embraced in the great commission — 
we cannot evade the conviction, that difficulties 
thickly crowd the path of the self-devoted mis- 
sionary, 

4, Still another difficulty springs from the too 
prevalent scepticism of Christendom on the question 
of duty to the heathen. 

Avovred infidelity on this subject is unpopular ; 
and high encomiums are often lavished on the disin- 
terested and adventurous spirit, that breaks away 
from the endearments of home, and the attractions 
of civilized life, to carry the tidings of salvation to 
the ends of the earth. Still, in many quarters, 
there is felt an ill-disguised contempt for the reputed 
fanaticism that prompts to self-sacrifice for such an 
object ; for the controlling motives of the mission- 
ary are not comprehended, the moral condition of 
the world is not justly understood, nor is the author- 
ity of the King of Zion cordially acknowledged. 
And hence, the stale objections of other years, 
though thoroughly disproved in the providence of 
God, still exert a wide and deadly though unac- 
knowledged influence ;' and whether declared or 
not, it is surmised that the missionary enterprise is 
impracticable, without the miraculous interposition 
of Heaven— ^that little has been accomplished, even 
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at the cost of large expenditures — that civilization 
must precede the introduction of a heaven-born sys- 
tem of faith and morals — that the heathen world is 
more virtuous and happy in its ignorance and bar- 
barism than is commonly believed — that we have 
heathen enough at home, to call into action all our 
sympathies and charities — that we have not at 
command sufficient means to give the Gospel to all 
nations — that the church must cease her own con- 
tentions, throw aside her superstitions, and cultivate 
a more fraternal spirit among her sons and daugh- 
ters, ere she assume to bear the olive branch over a 
contending world — and, that " the time has not 
come " to rear the temple of the Lord amid the hill- 
tops of idolatry. 

These are either facts or fictions* But, that they 
are not facts, ia susceptible of the clearest proof from 
history, experience and prophecy. And if they ar? 
fictions, they indicate only a godless sieepticismf pro- 
portioned to their prevalence* But that this scepti- 
cism is broadly difiused among ^^ the children of this 
world,'' and over Christe^om, — that it operatei^ 
powerfully to paralyze the ^ergies of the church, 
— that it leads to the withholding of co-operation in 
well-concerted plans of benevdent effort, s^nd Qven 
arouses a stern resistance to the Qlaims of qppnesiu^d 
humanity, — and, that it involves regardlesanesa of 
the souPs worth, of the value of Jesw' blwd, and 
the regenerating influences of th^ Holy Spirit, will 
not be questipned by the tru^-rhearted observer ; nor 
will the moral atmosphei^e thus surroundtiig the liv'* 
iijg Qhp§.ti»i^, d^re^ing hi* hfll«st ^^)i^j«n^ qn- 
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feeUing his highest resolyes, and tempting him to 
the neglect oi his plainest duties^ he less dreaded 
when perceived, nor less anxiously shunned, than 
the sirocco of the desert, or the miasma of Acheron,. 
by the health-^seeking traveler^ 

6* Aaother difficulty arises from the character of 
the intercourse maiatained between nominal Chris- 
tendom and the heathen nations. 

The larger portions of the unevangelized world 
make their first acquaintance with Christianity 
through men as far removed from its spirit, as those 
who have never heard of Christ. The cupidity and 
fra\id, the licentiousness and violence of many com- 
merpial men and their agents, released from the re- 
straints of Christian association, and tempted by 
example aad oppc^tunity to the indulgence of their 
rating passimis, are as familiarly known, as they are 
deserving of al^orrence. The bcwdy of France, 
and ik» rum of New Englaaid, the opium of British 
India, and the capaon of European navies combined 
with the intemj)eraiic6 and debauchery, profaneness 
a^ falsehood o( loreigners thrown iato the port% 
aiid resident in Hhe cities of the dark^^minded idolater, 
fosite^ t^, vicious propensities of his ustutored na- 
ture, plunge him deeper in pollution, than if left to 
the uiMWxed inSuenees of his own debitaed rel^ion, 
a^dt ^icreas^ hist ijepugnance to a Faith that pronjuises 
np^ ifi^proveiQc^t either to hki social or mof al owr 
^tioa. 

But the inost subtle and pernicious intercourses 
wiibi b^atj^e^ QommwMties is vm»mmd by qien 
who claim to act under Heayf^'a ^otnHHpsMife hlftt 
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" whose coming is after the working of Satan — with 
all deceiveableness of unrighteousness ; " men, who, 
like the priests of Jeroboam and the disciples of 
Loyola, blend in unholy union the rites of Pagan and 
Christian worship, transferring the honors of Jeho- 
vah to Baal or Brama, and exchanging the sim- 
plicity of Christ, for the imposing magnificence of 
an idol temple. Schwartz and Gerricke in India, 
Hocker and Rueffer in Persia and Abyssinia, and 
others of like spirit in South America and the 
Islands of the sea, encounter an opposition more 
fierce and obstinate firom these " false Apostles,'^ 
than from the priests and devotees of the most bloody 
and obscene superstitions. The thousands of bap- 
tized Pagans gathered into churches, whether by the 
minions of the Romish See, for the glorification of 
Mary and the aggrandizement of the Papacy — or, 
by the armed missionaries of Protestant govern- 
ments, for the consolidation of their power and in- 
crease of their revenues, — whether persuaded to 
repeat their Ave Marias and Pater Nosters in con- 
nection with their prostrations and lascivious dances 
before the shrines of idols, or compelled by force of 
arms to repeat the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments within a Christian temple, are not only 
heathens stiU, but are more thoroughly fortified 
against the legitimate influences of the Gospel, than 
their former brethren in ignorance ; pure Paganism, 
corrupt and destructive as it is to the soul, yields 
more readily to the claims of evangelical Christian- 
ity, than Paganism baptized into the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 
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Such are some of the difficulties that impede the 
onward movement of the missionary enterprise ; diffi- 
culties to be overcome by the church, only when she 
shall be found ^^ steadfast, unmoveable, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord." And, it is 
due to truth to say, that they are rather imposing in 
their aspects, than substantial in their character, 
for were they accumulated an hundred fold and mag- 
nified into impossibilities in our eye, we might still 
say to them, either severally or collectively, " What 
art thou, O great mountain, before Zerubbabel ! " 
At the touch of God's finger they vanish, and before 
the breath of his nostrils, they are as the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor before the whirlwind ; with 
God, all things are equally possible, as the deliver- 
ance of Noah from the deluge, of Daniel from the 
lion's den, and of Paul from the prison of Philippi. 
** Prayer, pains, and perseverance," with his blessing, 
'^ accomplish all things." 

And if the soldier braves the dangers of the land 
and the sea, of the battle-field and the prison-house 
in defence of his country, or for the glory of his rul- 
ers, — if the mariner dares the fury of the elements 
and the fierce passions of savage men, for the fame 
of discovery, or the gains of commerce, — and if the 
merchant encounters the perils of unknown seas, 
insalubrious climes and hostile governments, for the 
increase of wealth and of luxury, — shall the follower 
of Christ succumb to the pressure of no more than 
equal dangers, and forego the rapturous " £uge " 
from the lips of Christ, " Wdl done ! good and 
faithful servant," when assured that the everlasting 
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shall never prevail against him ! 

This leads us to the third topic suggested for con- 
sideration, viz. 

II L The promised reward, ** Your labor shall not 
be in vain in the Lord." 

The work of missions is the Lord's work, con* 
ducted on the broadest scale. If he that oonverteth 
one sinner from the error of his way hideth a multi- 
tude of sins, and creates joy among the angels-*- 
who shall calculate the blessings conferred on earth 
and heaven, by the man who throws himself with 
all his ajQfections and energies, into the work of the 
world's conversion ! And, if every man shall receive 
at the hand of the Lord according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad, then the individual 
and the church thus self-devoted, and abounding in 
the work of missions, shall receive abundant grace 
and glory. 

Labor for God ever brings its own reward.* Such 
is the divine constitution, to be recognized on earth 
as in heaven. God's blessedness consists in Love, 
ever outflowing in benefk^ent action. Angelic hap- 
piness springs from ceaseless actinty in minis^ 
tering to them who ate the heirs of salvation. And 
obedience to the same law of love ensures to man 
the consciousness of acceptance with God, and fel- 
lowship with the spirits about the throne. 

But, the Apostle addresses the church collectively^ 
and assures her that her labor for the conversion of 
men to the faith of Jesus, shdl not be in vain, and 
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that in her embodiment, as the visible representative 
of Christ, she shall receive a reward proportioned to 
her fidelity. 

Thus warranted to apply the promise to the church 
in all her generations, I say, 

1. That Christendom reaps the reward, in the 
reflex influence of the missionary enterprise on her- 
self. 

She glories justly in the superiority of her lit- 
erature and science ; but never since the world be- 
gan have they advanced so rapidly and shone so 
splendidly, as since the commencement of modern 
missions. The researches of Buchanan in India, 
and of Jowett in Turkey, — the labors of Fisk and 
Parsons in Palestine and Syria, of Martyn in Hin- 
doostan and Persia, of Morrison, Milne, and Gutzlaff 
in China, and the explorations of an hundred others 
of the same spirit am5ng the spice-bearing isles of 
the Southern ocean, or the snow-clad forests of the 
North, the wilds of our own continent, or the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, — have poured floods of light on 
the natural history of the world, the physical and 
intellectual resources of man, the geographical limits 
of nations and their relative strength, their customs 
and habits, their languages and modes of thought, 
their comforts and privations — matters of high prac- 
tical utility, with all who would judge correctly of 
the capabilities of the race, and of the best means 
for its improvement. 

Her commercial relations have extended propor- 
tionably to her advanced literature and science, and 
the productions of nations widely separated from her 
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by interrening oceans, are easily and profitably pro- 
cured. If the manufactures of our country find 
their way to Africa and China, to the Sandwich 
Islands and India, in increasing abundance^ and pro- 
duce correspondingly remunerative returns, it is 
because the herald of salvation has gone thither, 
seeking the welfare of the people, changing their 
habits of life, breaking down their prejudices, and 
creating a demand for comforts and wealth before 
unknown. 

So, wherever these men of God have gone, they 
have inspired respect for the lives and property of 
strangers ; — disarmed the barbarian of his spear and 
poisoned arrows — warmed his bosom with compas- 
sion for the sick and ship-wrecked mariner — and 
constrained him to divide his last morsel with the 
famished traveler, and speed him on his waj. 
Thousands in Christian lands have thus been saved 
the sorrows of widowhood and orphanage, penury, 
and living death, by the direct influence of mission- 
ary establishments : they are so many strong towers 
into which the distressed run and are safe— so many 
asylums where the wretched find consolation, the 
sick obtain healing, and the djdng, angelic support. 
Hence, the earnest inquiry of the sailor, thrown by 
the violence of the waves on an unknown land — 
" Is the Christian missionary here ? '' — no sooner 
meets an affirmative response, than his fears vanish, 
— he " thanks God and takes courage." 

These, however, and others like them, are but 
^Jhe smaller rewards foUovsdng the discharge of duty. 
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and unworthy to be compared with those that per- 
tain to " life and immortality," 

Of these, however, it must suffice to say — that 
individual and social piety, depending for its vitality 
and power on the comprehensive views taken of 
God and the principles of his government, in con- 
nection with man's duty to a revolted world, cannot 
be vigorously sustained, except by diffusion ; and 
that the indispensable condition on which rests 
growth in grace and a harvest of future glory, is ac- 
tive devotedness to the work of universal regen- 
eration. The mind is enlivened, the affections are 
elevated and refined, and the comforts of the Holy 
Ghost are multiplied, in proportion as the demands 
on beneficent action are promptly and generously 
met. 

And, looking for the origin of Bible Associations^ 
Tract and Education Societies, Sabbath Schools, 
Temperance movements, and a thousand « other 
appliances for the elevation of the intellectual and 
moral character of Christendom, we shall find it in 
those enlarged views of religious obligation inspired 
of Heaven, and giving birth to the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise more than a hundred years ago, and 
then stimulating and strengthening Aosc home mis- 
sionary operations that give no equivocal promise of 
making our own, the glory of all lands. 

Or, if revivals of religion multiply, and long 
standing churches renew their youth, and infant 
churches rise to early manhood, and healthful disci- 
pline vindicates their purity, and zeal for the pro- 
gress of troth and love imparts to them tl^e splendor 
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of the sun, the beauty of the moon, and the terri- 
blehess of an army with banners, — if denomina- 
tional divisions and strifes vanish, and Christians of 
differing names rush into the embraces of a holier 
fellowship, to the confusion of gainsayers, — it is 
because the paramount claims of the Lord's work of 
missions are admitted, and the carnal, self-aggran- 
dizing policy of darker times discarded. 

So the Bible derives new confirmations of its 
divine authority, from the severe tests applied to it 
in the progress of its translation into the various 
languages of men, and from corroborative facts, 
gathered up from all portions of the earth, illustra- 
tive of its history, its doctrines, and its prophecies, 
and thus opposes an invincible antagonism to ram- 
pant infidelity ; while at the same time, the strength 
of error in all its Protean forms is weakened, and 
its hopes extinguished, through the rapid accumula- 
tion of such proof of Truth's divinity, as missionary 
investigation is ever bringing to the light. 

And then, the noblest specimens of humanity that 
have ever met the eyes of men or angels, are found 
on the field of Foreign Missions. Devotibn to the 
world's welfare and moral heroism have never shone 
in men elevated to thrones of power, or leading on 
armies to conquest and renown, as in the Eliots 
and Brainerds, the Careys and Marshmans, the Med- 
hursts and Abeels of missionary fame. And if the 
mind that conceives and the hand that executes the 
noblest purposes, be the main constituents of moral 
greatness, then does greatness belong not less really 
to Fuller and Bogue, Worcester and Evarts, than to 
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Luther and Calvin, or Peter and Paul. These are 
the men, who, with their compeers in labor, and 
under the direction of the Holy One, bring light 
out of dcirkness and order out of confusion, — who 
supplant barbarism by civilization, superstition by 
simple faith, servitude by rational liberty, and ex- 
tinguish the fires of licentiousness by the waters of 
the river of life, and silence the shrill clarion of war, 
by the deep-toned harp of heaven ! 

2. Christendom reaps a still greater reward, in the 
success of her labors abroad. 

Of this success we have the strongest assurance 
in the promises of God. These promises are not 
only " Yea and Amen, in Christ Jesus," but intelli- 
gible in their announcement, and unmistakable in 
their appropriation. 

" In the last days, the mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all 
nations shall flow unto it." 

" All the ends of the earth shall remember and 
turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the na- 
tions shall worship before him." 

" They shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying. Know the 
Lord, for they shall all know him, from the least of 
them to the greatest." 

" Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together." 
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"According to his promise, we look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelieth right- 
eousness;" "the Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, for a witness unto all na- 
tions ; " and " in that day, there shall be one Lord, 
and his name one." 

Such are the assurances of " the Lord of heaven 
and earth." Idolatry, the abominable thing that 
he hates, shall perish from under these heavens, 
and the temples of Jehovah shall rise on the 
ruins of effete superstitions ; the divinely estab- 
lished relationships of life shall be every where 
recognized, and the face of society changed ; every 
yoke shall be broken, and whatsoever men would 
that others should do to them, that they shall do to 
others ; 

" AH crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ;'* 

the trial of bonds and imprisonments, of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, shall be known no more ; the 
spear and the rack, the dungeons of the inquisition 
and the flames of the auto-da-fe, the morais of the 
Pagan, and the scimetar of the Mohammedan, shall 
be remembered but -as the fitful dreams of a mad- 
dened world, slumbering through a long and dismal 
night. Pride and envy, with their kindred passions, 
shall die out of human hearts, and devotion to the 
interests of humanity and the glory of God shall 
succeed them. The rulers of the world shall fear 
God and work righteousness ; the kings of Tarshish 
and of the isles, the kings of Sheba .and Seba shall 
offer gifts ; yea, all kings shall fall down before him, 
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and sacrifice their wisdom and power, their wealth 
and honors on his altars ; and then the Uood-thirsty 
Dyak and the wary Siamese, the haughty Turk and 
deceitful Greek, the pdlished European and the 
groveling African, the diminutive child of the Arc- 
tic, and the stalwart Patagqnian, shall assimilate and 
love as brethren, 

<* Nor sigh nor murmur, the wide world shall hear." 

Such are the results certain to flow in upon the 
church when " abounding in the work of the Lord.'' 

Other demonstration of ^^ the exceeding greatness 
of power " is not demanded for the completion of 
the great work, in progress, than that which shall 
turn the undivided attention of the Christian world, 
to the single object for which the material universe 
stands. Let the church emulate the fortitude and 
zeal of Christ and his Apostles, and pour her prayers 
and tears, her alms and labors into the treasury of 
the Lord, with the freeness and fullness of primitive 
ages, and her confidence in the promises of God 
will gather fresh strength with each revolving year ; 
but she needs more than the resolution of the mon- 
arch who said, ^^ PU have it known that my flag can 
protect a paroquet ; " even the nobler heroism of the 
man who in view of bonds and afflictions, exclaimed, 
" None of these things move me ; I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ's sake ; when I am 
weak, then am I strong." 

Though the world shall be converted to God, as 
certainly as ^^ he is not a man that he should lie, nor 
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the son of man that he should repent," yet it is 
a progressive work, requiring not only firmness and 
heroism, but practical wisdom for its completion. 
The most promising fields of labor are to be first 
selected, as well as the fittest means for their culti- 
vation. The soul of man, if every where equally 
precious, is not every where equally accessible. 
Though we honor the spirit that lavished sixty years 
of unavailing toil on the wandering Calmucs of 
Tartary, and sought to penetrate the interior of 
Persia in quest of a few doubtful descendants of the 
Magi, and hazarded life to recover the Mohammedan- 
oppressed Copts and Abyssinians from their degrad- 
ing superstitions, and dared the frozen regions of 
Labrador, and defied the arrows of death, flying 
thickly among the Sunderbunds of Hindoostan ; yet 
the policy is more than questionable, that overlooks 
at the same time, the equally urgent claims of more 
salubrious portions of the earth, less burdened with 
ignorance and superstition. If some fields are more 
white to the harvest than others, they demand the first 
attention of the husbandman ; nor are they the fields 
where cockle and darnel most luxuriantly grow, nor 
where the fiercest beasts of prey make their haunts ; 
but a wise economy of compassion and toil forbid 
the waste of energy and life where unpropitious cir- 
cumstances crowd out the hope of early success, 
when localities are open which promise quick and 
large returns for every expenditure of pious labor. 

Missionary enterprises are liable to temporary 
failure, too, not only through deficiency of wisdom 
in their conductors, but through the inadequacy of 
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pecutiiarf eonttibutioiis of the churches. So the 
health of th^ missionary m^y fail, and his heart be 
overborne by discouragement ; or the calamities of 
war, pestilence, and famine may overflow his field 
of labor ; and after years of alternating hope and 
fear, he may retire from his post with the lamenta- 
tion of the Prophet on his lips, — " I have labored 
in vain, I have spent my strength for naught and in 
vain." Stm, 

^ Though seed lie barie4 long in dust, 
It sha'nt deceive our hope.*' 

Egede may mourn over the disappointed hopes of fif- 
teen years' arduous toil, though seven years of super- 
added labor, by other men, brings to light the germi- 
nating principle of the seed sown, and results in a 
glorious harvest. Schmidt may abandon Africa after 
seven yeariS of apostolic efibrt, believing that he has 
accomplished nothing ; but fifty years afterwards, he 
is remembered there^ by one, whom he led to Jesus 
in her childhood, and Who loves the shade of the 
pear-tree planted by her teacher's hand, and whose 
fkith and Idve i^tay up the hands of a neW and more 
successful miitoionary baiid% No ! the Gospel canndt 
be preached in it^ iltimfdicity in vain, whether among 
the hills of Palestine, the ruins of Nineveh, the fast* 
nesses of Koordistan, the jungles of Burmah, the 
KiOsques (^ Aralna, oi' the temples of Cfaina« As 
certainly as the salvation of God is sent unto the 
Gentiles^ th^y will hear it, and sooner ^ later txiAt 
m hope, and gkmfy G6d. Busy as earth's million^ 
are tD-day^ in ibeiar purtsiuts of gidn and self-indul- 
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gence, — vainly sanguine as they are in their expect- 
ationS) and reckless of responsibility to God, and of 
the retributions of eternity, yet when the voice of 
Love shall reach them from the throne, through the 
abounding labors of the church, they shall be ar- 
rested in their wild career, nations shall be born in 
a day, the deathless interests of myriads shall be 
secured, the joys of the church triumphant shall be 
multiplied, and new glories shall gather around the 
head of Emanuel. God's word and providence, the 
power of his truth and the omnipotence of his Spirit, 
together declare it. 

You will permit me, in conclusion, to suggest 
three 

REFLECTIONS. 

1. The elements of success in the missionary en- 
terprise are few and simple. 

Among these, are the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost, especially as he ap- 
pears in Christ, reconciling the world to himself. 
When Christ and his cross fill the eye of the church, 
and he becomes to her " as a bundle of mjrrrh, or 
a cluster of camphor in the vineyards of Engedi,'^ 
she is constrained to declare his loveliness to the 
world, and conjure all nations to fall down and wor- 
ship him. 

Then, there enters into the spirit of missions, a 
just appreciation of the worth of the soul, — of the 
dangers that crowd its pathway to another world, — 
of its possible salvation through the blood of the 
God-man, and of its inevitable destiny to weal or 
wo, agreeably to the image here impressed on it. 
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Then, the actual condition of the heathen world 
— its spiritual wants and miseries — its cherished 
reasonings on man's relations to God and eternity — 
its idolatries and vices, with the social and moral 
habits fostered by its false religions, — will be investi- 
gated and deplored by every man who has the mind 
that was in Christ. 

Then, are the heathen to be met with all those 
appliances of wisdom and kindness, that are appro- 
propriate to the conversion of the ungodly in en- 
lightened lands — by the rudimental and more ad- 
vanced processes of education — by instruction in 
science and intellectual discipline, in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in connection with the clear 
announcements of evangelical truth, whether in the . 
school-room or on the highway, in the house of God 
or at the gate of the idoPs temple. Knowledge is 
the mother of devotion, and kindness is the hand- 
maid of knowledge. Ignorant zeal may multiply 
gilded crosses, forced baptisms and imaginary con- 
versions ; but the barbarities of men like Magellan 
and Balboa, can never be converted into instru- 
ments of good, nor can oceans wash away the guilt 
of leaving immortal mind under the oppression of 
darkness, when " godliness has the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come." 

And, when the pagan is brought to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, by this various and patient labor, 
his faith is to be strengthened by watchfulness and 
forbearance. As the unfledged dovelet has not the 
sweet note and comely plumage of the parent bird, 
nor the infant child the vigor and fortitude of the 
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fiill-'groTvji man^ 90 the neif convert from paganism 
is deficient in the intelligence and meek firmness of 
the weU*in9tructed and mature disciple. The same 
consistency of character and elevatioi^ of purpose 
cannot be anticipated in the recently enlightened 
heathen, as in the man taught from infancy in the 
oracles of God. The moral atmosphere in which 
the pne has ever had his being, as little resembles 
the moral atmosphere of the other, as the pesti* 
lantial breathings of the moss-green swamp resem^ 
bie the pure breezes that fan the mountain top* 
Kairnak and Africaner, Duatenra and Rpmatone, 
though sigpal trophies of grace, are not invul- 
nerable to shafts burled by the mighty Frinpe pf 
Evil ; for neither Prophet nor Apostle, with their 
broader and thicker shields, were safip from such 
assaults; and, if converts fforn heathenism back- 
slide even by hundreds, it is but a repetition of the 
&pt that made the tears of the Apostles flpw, and 
e^i^cited their increased diligence and watchfulness ; 
for beside the deceitfulness of the heart and the 
carnality common to all men, the deep ignorance of 
the heathen, the abjectness of their social condi-r 
tipn, their vain but venerated traxiitions, their time^ 
hopored customs of profligacy, impelling to infanti- 
cide, parricidp, ThnggiUh murders, and cannibalism 
— all conflict steadily with the holiest eflprts to 
transform them into symmetrical Christians. Sut 
in proportion as ligh^ increases, through the multi- 
{dipation of schpds and colleges, the elevation of 
the fevp^e mind) the establishment of churches and 

ejfe^pise of f»)qtary discipUpe^ the ijostnjictipns of 
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natire pre^phers, the translation ^mi distribution of 
the Scriptures, and the difTusion of all useful 
knowledge, — the standard of Christian character 
will rise, and the attainments of true disciples will 
become more commensurate with the requisitions of 
the Bible, 

The love pf Crpd and joy in the great salvation, a 
due estin^ate of the souPs value and thi^ actual coQr 
ditio^ of the heathen world, wisdom in counsel, and 
affectionate desires, combined with various and pa- 
tient l^bor, form then the main elements of success 
in the ipissionarj enterprise, 

2. Personal consecration to this work is demand- 
ed of every believer, 

ThQ duty of each member is identical in its 
nafxire and claims, with the duty of the entire body 
of Christ. If prayer, labor, and sacrifice are neces- 
sary to the world's conversion, they are equally de- 
mapded of one and all who 9cknowledge Jes\is as 
their Lord and Master, When the spirit that 
prompted the whole body of Mpr^vi^n brethren to 
resolve, individually ^ well as cpllectively, to fulfil 
the Sayior's ppininissipn, ii^ fape of poverty and 
c^ontempt, 9nd impelled si^tyrsi;i^ of their numbejr 
within thirty years to lay down their live^ for the 
(spiritual redemptipi^ of slaves, apd other scprps tp 
pr^ss toward the same sacrificial ^tar, and ^ustainf d 
^eisjberger and I}einrich iQ th^ endurance pf jeal- 
ousy and suspicion, viol^n^i^ ^Qd d^^thf for thp 
rcQoy^ry pf wftndwiag s^v?i.ges to the Jove pf God^^ 

^Ifi^l perv9d«J thft cbwch ^t Ig? ge, ao4 iJluptrftt^ l^- 
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fore the world the union of confidence in God and 
personal consecration, then shall be seen 

" New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousnsss, and peace and love 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss.** 

This personal consecration, beyond all things else, is 
needed now ; and whether it appear in the form of 
fervent and effectual prayer, flowing from the heart 
of the "unknowing and unknown" believer ; or, of 
the self-denial that prompts the rich man to bestow 
his thousands, and the poor widow her two mites, 
and the talented youth to devote his entire life and 
influence to the world's regeneration — it is all the 
same ; humanity claims it, God demands it, glory, 
honor and immortality reward it. A few recognize 
the duty, others halt between two opinions, but an 
immense majority say, " I pray thee have me ex- 
cused." 

I once knew — and all of you have often heard 
of — the little band of college youth, whose prayers 
and deliberations among the hills of Berkshire, and 
in the sweet seclusion of Andover, gave birth to the 
most splendid enterprise that gilds the heaven- 
written pages of our country's history — and whose 
was the spirit of entire consecration to the sole ob- 
ject of making known the Savior's name, through- 
out the world. The bold and energetic piety of 
Hall, the meek and quiet devotion of Richards, the 
far-reaching eye and deep-feeling heart of Mills, 
and the mingling confidence and tears of thqir few 
companions, were but living characteristics of the 
spirit that animates every disciple of Jesus, entering 
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successfully into the work of the Lord ; and it is 
a spirit that can never die, while the promises of 
God stand firmer than the everlasting hills, though 
even now it confessedly languishes, and leaves 
to weak faith a large inheritance of doubts and 
fears ; but, it shall revive again, and urge onward 
thousands among successive generations to deeds of 
noble daring on the broad field of conflict between 
Michael the Prince, and the Devil and his angels. 
The young men of our colleges and higher semina- 
ries shall again catch the fire that burned so brightly 
on their altars a few years since ; and other young 
men and maidens, old men and children, shall en- 
courage their aspirations, praise the name of the 
Lord, and partake of the rewards of the wise, who 
turn many to righteousness ; and when it is said of 
the fathers still living, as of those now dead, 
" Where are they ? " — their mantles will have fallen 
upon their children, who shall arise to perfect *^ the 
work of the Lord," and exult in the world's re- 
demption from sin's dominion. 

3. " The time has come " for the house of the 
Lord to be enlarged into a dwelling place of all 
nations. 

So the signs of the times declare. The world is 
thrown open to the eye of , Christendom as never 
before. The facilities of intercommunication be- 
tween evangelized and unevangelized lands are not 
only increased, but well-nigh perfected ; so that, 
indirectly, the influence of Christianity already per- 
meates the earth, through the extending sway of 
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Christian goVernitifents, which, by Wh&tev6t motived 
actuated, guarantee ptotection to men of every lan- 
guage who shall either declare or receite the words 
of eternal lifci Then, the commercial spirit of the 
age, combined With governmental enterprise, and 
" bringing to light the hidden things of darkness,'^ 
is multiplying and strengthening the ligaments that 
bind in harmony the interests of the antipodes, and 
at. the same time extends, wherever it gq^s, a por- 
tion of the moral iiiHuence pervading Christian 
lands. Science, too, extends her boundaries, and 
not only, like her Author, " weighs the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance," and compre- 
hends the adjustments of creative wisdom through- 
out the broad expanse of the Solar system,-*-*but 
condescetds to the humbler task of exploding the 
absurd theories that have long ctamped the intellect 
of India ; dispelling the ignorance that with incubus 
effect has settled doWn upon the boSom of Africa ; 
dissipating the airy fancies of " the Celestials " ; 
extinguishing the bloody orgies of demons incar- 
nate, and turning into shame " the wisdom of the 
wise, and the understanding of the prudent." 

Beyond and better than all this — the church her-^ 
self goes forth in the strength .of the Lord, to 
" preach good tidings to the meek, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
t6 prbclAim the acceptable yewt of the Lord, and 
the day of vengeance of oxxt God ; " her voice is 
alteady heard, though fdintly, in the moit distant 
la&ds, and atndhg the mb^t batbat^uir iiatidni ; At 
her approach darknesii tecedes, hnd the "True 
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Light" shines with increasing splendor ; behind 
her, the desert has already become a fruitful field, 
and the dry land, springs of water ; at her touch 
the synagogues of Satan are transformed into tem- 
ples of the living God, and worshipers of devils 
prostrate themselves in her presence before " the 
King eternal." 

Indeed, the church combines in her constitution 
the elements of indestructible vitality and irre- 
pressible energy. She outlives the most flourishing 
kingdoms of the world, and triumphs over their 
downfall. Egypt, famed for skill in science, arts 
and arms — Tyre, pre-eminent for commerce, opu- 
lence and strength — Assyrian Nineveh, the home of 
elegance, luxury and pride — Babylon, the Chaldees' 
excellency, mistress and arbiter of nations — all, like 
the Carthaginians and Romans, the Greeks and 
Saracens of later days, though they " caused their 
terror in the land of the living, have gone down to 
their graves, set in the sides of the pit, and there rest 
upon their swords," beneath the outstretched arm 
of Zion. And still she lives, to witness the over- 
throw of every antagonistic power, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical. Pagan or Mohammedan. Meek in 
her spirit, firm in her purpose, simple in her confi- 
dence and ever onward in her movements, neither 
marshaled armies, persecution's fires, philosophy's 
pretensions, nor Satan's stratagems, are aught but 
briars and thorns before the devouring fiame ; from 
conquering she goes on to conquer, till all the 
crowns of earth are laid at Jesus' feet, when heaven 
pours forth the triumphal song — " The kingdoms of 

6 
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the world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ." 

** Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years 
The pillar c^ the eternal plan appears, 
The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that Architect who built the skies." 

Scarce a single generation has passed away, since 
Zion's duty to the sin-enslaved nations began to be 
seriously discussed under the shade of the haystack, 
and within the walls of a seminary ; nor was it then 
the dream of the most sanguine, that at this hour, 
twelve hundred stations, wide apart as the East from 
the West, on heathen ground, would be occupied by 
three thousand missionaries and their assistants, — 
that native schools and colleges would be sending 
forth hundreds of educated heathen to spread the 
illumination of human and divine science over illim- 
itable tracts of darkness, — that the press would be 
scattering its myriads of healing leaves along the 
pathway of every herald of salvation, — that thirty 
millions of Bibles would be revealing the counsels 
of heaven to men in two hundred different lan- 
guages, — that heathen children by hundreds of 
thousands would be found on their way to Jesus for 
his blessing, — and that willing converts to Christ 
would be numbered by fifties of thousands. 

Less was this moral revolution contemplated, as 
Ijdng in the purpose of Providence then, than the 
wondrous increase of our country's population and 
territory since, or, than the speed with which steam- 
ships traverse oceans, locomotives measure distances, 
and lightnings convey intelligence from land to land. 
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But God is accomplishing great things in his provi- 
dence among the kingdoms of the earth, in their 
domestic institutions and civil relations, scattering 
the proud in their imaginations, putting down kings 
from their thrones, making ^ darkness his secret 
place, and his pavilion round about him dark waters 
and thick clouds of the sky,' drying up rivers, span- 
ning oceans, opening to the light the long-hid treas- 
ures of the earth, and preparing the way for the 
return of his ransomed ones to their rest by quickly 
successive revolutions in the political world, and by 
new and rapid developments of the laws and en- 
ergies of universal nature. 

Full of grandeur now, is the object before us, — 
to bring the world into subjection to Christ, difiusing 
peace and joy through all its habitations, — to defeat 
hell's dark designs, and restore a fallen race to 
Emanuel's arms, and then to fill heaven with rap- 
turous hosannas, by the union of all human voices 
with the multitudes about the throne, till as the 
voice of many waters, and the voice of mighty 
thunderings, they shall echo through the universe the 
joyous anthem, " Alleluia ! for the Lord God omnip- 
otent reigneth, — and the kingdom, and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, are given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High." 

Thus, dear brethren, may we ever sacrifice self- 
indulgence to duty, surmount difficulty by steadfast- 
ness, make sure the promised reward by fidelity unto 
the death ; and then, weak and unworthy as we are, 
shall we rise to the holy city, the Jerusalem that is 
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above, and behold ^^ the glory and the honor of all 
nations brought into it," and unite in the ascription 
of ^^ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
onto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, forever and ever." 
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HEBREWS 10: 13. 

FROM HEKCEFORTH EJCPECTIKG TILL HIS EVElflES BE HADE HIS FOOTSTOOL. 

The Being presented by this inspired declaration is Jesus, the 
Christ. Who he is, and what are his relations to God and to 
the Universe, we learn very clearly from the Epistle which con- 
tains it. This was written to strengthen the Hebrew Christians 
in the efforts they were to make, and to guard them from the 
perils to which they were exposed, through the contrast of Chris- 
tianity with the established Judaism; of its bareness and 
spirituality with the magnificence of that, of its seeming novelty 
with the venerable ancestral antiquity of that. It was written, 
as concurrent evidences from within and from without con- 
spire to show, by that apostle who had seen the very glory of 
Christ on the way to Damascus ; around whom it had shined, 
as a brightness out of Heaven ; who, from that time forth, had 
confessed and proclaimed the Messiahship of Jesus, and had 
been conscious of a love for him perhaps more mighty and trans- 
forming than ever before had mastered and sublimed so powerful 
a soul ; — a love to which no trial seemed severe, no difficulty 
great, no labor ai'duous ; which was full of praises, sweet de- 
lights, and exulting anticipations ; and which has wrought itself 
into expression in passages among the sublimest in human 
speech. The Epistle, so designed and so written, treats naturally 
of Christ. He is its first and central figure. It presents him in 
each most important relation. It constitutes, in the aggregate, 



80 noble an expression of the truths that concern him, that to no 
other part of the Scriptures can we turn for another more vivid 
or more fiill. 

Christ is presented by the apostle as a Divine Being ; exalted 
above Moses, the priests, and the angels ; by whom the worlds 
and the heavens were made ; who hath been from eternity ; who 
is sovereign, and immutable. Yet he is equally a human being. 
He hath taken upon him the seed of Abraham. He hath been 
tempted even as we are, although without sin ; and hath been 
made perfect, in his office, through the ministry of suffering. 
Humanity and Divinity are thus united in Christ. The one does 
not ascend above our aspiration. The other does not descend 
from the glory of Gtod's eternal sovereignty. Tet the sym- 
pathy of the finite and the majesty of the Infinite are wondrously 
combined, and a mediator is provided between God and man« 
This Being is presented to ns as now enthroned, above Principal- 
ities and Powers, at the right hand of God. He hath been upon 
the earth, hath introduced among men a system of pardon and 
moral renovation, and now he hath passed through death into 
Glory. He there ever liveth, to make intercession. In his won- 
derftd personality, uniting the Divine with the human constitu- 
tion — after his amazing and unparalleled experience, of the 
endurance unto death, of resurrection and ascension — as the 
Head of the system which represents him among men, — ^he 
abideth henceforth in the presence of God. He there awaits the 
extension through the earth of his spiritual kingdom. 

It is the last truth, especially, which the text brings to view. 
"From henceforth expecting," — awaiting, that is, calmly looking 
forward to the time of its accomplishment — " till his enemies be 
made his footstool." The image of the apostle is noticeably em- 
phatic. Taken obviously from the antique custom, of which so 
many memorials are preserved on the sculptures and reliefs that 
abound in the East, which Joshua accepted when he and his 
1 captains put their feet upon the necks of the five conquered 
kings, which was easily familiar to that primitive state where 



actions are the most yivid symbols of thonght — ^the custom of 
placing the foot upon, the vanqnished, to denote the complete- 
ness of their subjection — ^it does not imply yindictiveness in 
Christ, or even that his conquest shall be other than moral ; but 
it presents the truth most clearly, with the luminous distinct- 
ness of a star shining sharply on the front of the heavens, that 
the forces which he has brought to the earth, of which he is the 
life, which he administers, are to triumph among men ; and that 
he, in heaven, awaits the event. To express it more exactly : 
OnsiSTiANrrr — ^the system of Truth and Grace and life, revealed 
through Christ and consummated in him, by which he now acts 
on our I^e — is to gain oompletb sufbeicaoy ahono hen. It is 
to subdue to its allegiance all tribes on earth. This is the truth 
I ask you to consider. 

My Friends, what is Christianity? what is its import? its 
purpose ? its power ? A few words will express it. 

Christianity is, for the first thing, a system of Truth. Coming 
to us from the infinite God, it brings to us the knowledge and 
the thoughts of its Author. It expresses, therefore, the sublimest 
realities within the i*ange of human inquiry. It shows us truth 
concerning the Deity, his being and his character ; concerning 
Eternity, and the separate scenes there of recompense and reward ; 
concerning the Soul, its character, its duration, its relations to 
God and to his moral government ; concerning the spiritual 
systems which spread in majesty about God's throne, with 
which we now are distantly connected, with which we shall be 
intimately associated hereafter ; especially concerning Christ, his 
nature, his character, and the offices he fulfills. The religious 
truths that are inferrible by us, from the structures of Nature, 
or from the indications and prophecies of our moral constitution, 
Christianity brings to light with altogether new vividness ; exhib- 
iting them in their proportions and relations, superceding argu- 
ment by divine authority, and driving away doubt before the 
certainty of faith. Other truths she reveals, which Philosophy has 
not guessed. The incarnation of Deity in Jesus, redemption 
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through him, sanctification by the Spirit, the Trinity in God 
which is the basis of these realities — analysis has never evolved 
these from the mechanisms of the creation. ^^ The depth saith, it is 
not in me ; and the sea saith, it is not with me." No argument has 
constructed the ladders that reach them. No soaring intuition, 
even, of a kindled imagination, has risen to apprehend their tran- 
scendent disclosures. But Christianity reveals them ; as old as 
God's purposes in their outward reality, though as fresh as the 
morning in their address to man. 

It is a system, too, of Precept, and of moral instruction. It 
brings to human consciences the law of God ; the law which 
pervades his spiritual creation as gravitation the #iaterial, 
requiring obedience from every Intelligence, securing the bless- 
edness of all who obey it, an object of infinite love to Jehovah. 
It shows this law in both its requirement and its penalty. It 
incorporates it completely in the history of Jesus, and so exhibits 
its relations to life. It runs its sharp and definite line along the 
wavering edge of custom. It applies it to afiairs, as a guide and 
a measure. It sheds sublime illustration upon it, from the 
revelation of that world where the noblest intelligences contin- 
ually obey it ; where God abides, in love and glory ; where the 
permanent state is one of Joy. — ^As a system, therefore, of moral 
instruction, this takes precedence of every other. It developes a 
rule above the maxims of human ethics. It presents that rule 
with a faithful distinctness, invests it with an authority, and 
ascribes to it a permanence, to which the codes of men are 
strangers. 

Yet further, Christianity is the offer to men of pardon before 
God, and of Divine favor, for reasons, upon conditions. Its 
historic narrative is the record of redemption, accomplished by 
Christ ; of his humiliation in our behalf ; his obedience, ministry 
and death ; his resurrection, unto glory. Through these are 
wrought atonement for sin ; a mighty and durable basis of par- 
don. The gospel reveals this. Upon condition of the acceptance 
of Christ by the soul, God offers it justification, and reception 



tohisfaYor. He offers it more. Admission to his kingdom, the 
reception of his Spirit, commnnion with himself, participation in 
his knowledge, the nnutterable happiness conferred by his love, 
the entire and sweet repose of affection exalted yet satisfied in 
him, the boundless and sublime freedom that comes with acquies- 
cence in the will of the Infinite, the exultant and interminable 
progress of Heaven, heirship with Christ to the forces, the 
enjoyments and the dominions of God — all these are promised to 
those who receive redemption in the Son. God promises Him- 
self I We shall not only be " sons" and " heirs'' of God. We 
shall be partakers of the divine nature. We know not what we 
shall be, but we shall be like God ; seeing him as he is. We 
shall be fiUed with all the fulness of God. The language of 
earth fails fully to utter these mysteries of glory. It staggers 
beneath the wealth of the heavenly revelations. What heathen 
apotheosis has poorly simulated, these show as real and per- 
fectly attainable. What no aspiring desire in its loftiest fiight 
has dared to deem possible, they offer to aD on condition of 
faith. On the ground of acceptance, established in the cross, 
illustrated in the ascension, recorded in the Gospel, and ever 
symbolised in the ordinance of the supper, they offer to man the 
felicity of the (^^odhead 1 

Again, and for the last thing, Christianity is a system of spirit- 
ual and Divine force ; for the renovation of the moral nature, and 
its purification. The influences of its truth, its maxims, and its 
promises, of course bear upon this. They conduce to its ac- 
complishment by a law as direct as that which developes the 
germ into its flower. Allow them to operate on any unperverted 
and awakened susceptibility, and they will clothe it in purity and 
shed throughout it the spirit of peace. But these are not the 
chief pressures that Christianity brings to act upon character. 
It presents to us, also, the Spirit of God, in his Divine and per- 
sonal energy. It is the casket, we may say, within which that 
energy resides, and from which when it is opened that passes to 
the aroused and receptive heart. Eather, it is the medium of 
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IraiismiBsion, touching the earth yet reaching to it from Heaven, 
along which the quickening power of God is imparted to the 
80uL Through Christianity, the same Divine Spirit who touched 
and inspired the ancient Prophets, who was perfectly and always 
expressed in Jesus, breathes now into the heart, to enHghten it 
with knowledge and to kindle within it the purest affection. 
This power is necessary to its vital renovation. It has been joy- 
fully experienced by many ; has been the source, indeed, of all 
the piety that has illustrated history. It enters the soul with a 
force from the infinite fountain of sanctity. It imbues it with 
holy and elevating love. It brings invisible things to its 
view, and makes the earth and the heavens resplendent before it 
with the grace and the majesty of a manifest God. Christian- 
ity is the medium through which it comes to us. 

As a system, therefore, this is entire. It is supreme among 
systems. It transcends others by the royalty of its nature. It 
is complete, and they are imperfect. It is simple in its require- 
ment, yet pure and celestial ; they are cumbrous in requisition, 
and still faU short of demanding holiness. It exhibits man's sin- 
fulness, and declares God's holiness, yet promises pardon on one 
condition ; they deny man's sinfulness, and degrade God's holi- 
ness, yet leave no visible basis of hope. It underlies the writ- 
ings of many men, gathered up in the Scriptures ; has had ages 
for its development, and broad lands and numerous nations for 
the scene of that development ; and yet it is perfectly harmoni- 
ous and symmetric, from first to last, and lacks no element of 
entire completeness. They have been usually the products of one 
mind, are local and narrow, and stiU involve contradictions. It 
has God for its author, and so transcends the world and Time. 
They are bom of man's skill, and share his mutability. In its 
falness, in its greatness, in its indwelling life, this is alone in 
the world. 

And this system is to reach supremacy in the earth ; to be en- 
throned among aU nations. We are to look at the reasons for 
anticipating this. 



R I. In the first place, my Hearers, tJie very foM that Ood has 

i estcMisTied it^ cmd that He has introdueed it to human Jonov)l' 

^ edge^ should lead us to expect this. I do not say, It proves this. 

p^ We cannot reason with absolute confidence from what we know 

:- of God to what his procedures in history will be. We do not 

:: enter fully enough for this into the mind of the Holiest. We do 

;^ not apprehend broadly enough the elements and the exigen- 

L cies of that Universal System which all depends on God for 

guidance, amid which his every action is performed, and through 

which its relations and influences spread. The Angel standing 

in the Sun could not do this. For us to attempt it — ^to adopt the 

fine image of Edward Irving, ' it were as if the little blind mole, 

running' his tiny galleries under the ground, should attempt to 

comprehend the marchings and countermarchings of the army 

above him.' Yea more than this I It were the finite reaching 

out to grasp the Infinite. 

But though we may not reason with assurance from what God 
is, or from what he has done, to what he designs to accomplish 
in the Future, there are presumptions suggested which we can- 
not put aside, concerning his action and the course of events. 
And there is no such presumption more definite or impressive, 
or more immediate, than this : that the system of truth and sal- 
vation in Christ, which God has prepared and has given to men, 
shall advance among them to ultimate supremacy. That God 
will choose to accomplish this, it seems difficult to doubt. That 
he is able to efiect it, cannot be questioned. Whatever we con- 
ceive is possible to Him. Eternity is open at once before him, 
and he seeth the end and the beginning together. The wrath of 
man, therefore, he makes to praise him. The remainder of 
wrath he fixedly restrains. In the courses of the Past he has 
wonderfully wrought the results which he had chosen, and which 
beforehand he had shown to his children. Amid the utmost con- 
ftisions of history, without the intervention of angelic embassies, 
or armies blazing in celestial panoply, through simply the super- 
intending control of Providence, his purposes have come to his- 
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tone reality, at just the point allotted for them, as gently as the 
morning arises over hills ; as lightly as the flower blushes out 
upon its stalk. The central and harmonizing line in history, is 
that on which these plans have advanced. All history besides 
converges toward that, is interpreted in its radiance ; and what- 
soever that looked towards has been fulfilled. — ^If such then is 
Gk)d's control over history, and if such has been the accomplish- 
ment of his plans, we look to see Christianity successful. It 
breaks in abruptly on the course of his procedure, if this is to 
£eu1. 

The presumption is strengthened, too, when we consider the 
system ; how wonderful it is, how much God has given it to 
make it complete. His knowledge is in it ; his precepts ; his vast 
provision for pardon and for renewal ; the sublimest revelation 
-conceivable of himself. There are mysteries of truth brought to 
utterance through it, concerning the Divine personality and 
Being, which it would almost seem have never elsewhere been 
ahown so folly. The angels themselves, it is suggested by the 
Scriptures, desire to look into them. There are resources of grace 
and of spiritual power assembled in the system, and distributed 
through it, which show the express developement of Omnipo- 
tence. The manifestation of God, the atoning death of Messiah, 
the personal influences of the Holy Ghost, these give it its reality. 
More than Nature or than Providence, they illustrate the char- 
acter and the power of the Infinite. Throughout the system his 
glory shines. The earth itself takes new sublimity, becomes 
exalted to new associations, in the presence of this. We presume 
then, again, on its final success. 

Still further must we presume this, when we remember through 
what processes it was brought to developement, and to general 
proclamation; — ^how vast these were, and how full of sublimity. 
God showed it afar, remember, to the beings who had fallen ; and 
the beauty of his promise stamped the bow upon the cloud that 
hung thunderous over them. From that time his purpose came 
ever into plainer and larger exhibition. It was shown to the Patri- 
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archs, to the Lawgiver, to the Psalmists. It quickened with a 
celestial hope the thoughts and hearts of many elect men. It 
gradnalljr worked on to realization in the actual, through the 
pressure and clamor of national histories. It subdued and reor- 
ganized other moyements and agencies. It came into clear 
prospective manifestatiion in the ecstasy of the prophets. It was 
at last accomplished, in the advent of Ohrist, his ministry and 
passion, his death and his ascension. — ^Through all this course, of 
four thousand years, there was never a point where God was 
not moving to bring this system to completeness. He touched the 
troubled currents of national progress with the sublime baptism 
of his presence and guidance, that they might bear Bedemption 
forward. He shed upon lofty and purified souls iiie unspeakable 
brightness of his Omniscience ; he carried nations into captivity, 
and brought them up again with shoutings ; he raised up kings, 
and suddenly overthrew them ; he established a theocracy and a 
priesthood at Jerusalem ; he opened the waves of the eager sea, 
until they stood as a wall on each hand ; he made the Syrian 
sands brilliant beneath the march of the pillar by night; he 
descended upon Sinai, till it trembled and rocked, through its 
every granite crag, under the majesty of Infinitude ; — ^all, that 
in its time Redemption might be unfolded ! And when we meet 
the heavenly hosts, -singing exulting chants above Bethlehem, 
adorning the midnight with their sweet beauty and filling it with 
their rapture, we find in even that no strangeness. The history 
that precedes it has prepared for such a close. 

It is not probable, then, that a system like this, so associated 
with God, so sublime in itself, introduced with such patience of 
purpose and of aim, along a path so brilliant with thebphanies, is to 
fail of success. Bather, as we look on, we predict its supremacy. 
If the presumption does not arise to proof, it is almost because it 
supercedes that, that this will triumph, throughout the earth. 

n. But again, in the second place : The interior Btructwe of 
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Christicmity^ its Jiinesses to man^ the reply which it gvves to hia 
deepest demamds^ also promise this Supremacy. 

How is it that the system gains a hold upon any man, who is 
thoughtftil and intelligent ? It is opposed, of course, by his native 
disposition to self-idolatry ; for it requires the entire surrender of 
this, in devotion to God. It is obstructed in its appeal by the 
business and the pleasures that attract him elsewhere ; by the 
often intricate and broad contexture of affairs in which he is 
engaged. How then does it gain its mastery over him ? It does it 
by virtue of its inherent force and applicability to himself, and 
by virtue of the personal Divine influence which accompanies and 
rays from it. It does it through its appeal to something in him, 
.which* may moje him to action. It binds his understanding, for 
example, with the stress of its argument ; and so, sometimes, it leads 
him to Christ. It appeals to his inward consciousness of unrest, 
and offers him peace unspeakable in God. It kindles within him 
the sense of sin, and so of exposure and of judgment to come ; 
and then it offers him Christ in Atonement, with his fulness of 
expiation, with the promises of God surrounding his cross, and 
the gates into heaven swinging inward at his touch. Through the 
perfect embodiment of excellence in Jesus, it appeals to that 
inmost susceptibility to moral beauty which almost never is dead 
in any heart. Through its warnings it speaks to fear. Through 
its revelations of Q^d, it addresses the sense of dependence in us, 
the capacity for veneration and the sense of the sublime, as well as 
the conviction of moral obligation. Through its many, great and 
precious promises, it excites and justifies ardent desire. There is 
not one susceptibility within us, which is innocent and appropriate 
as a spring of endeavor, to which the system does not appeal. It 
tries every rivet in the armor with its force. It sheds its dew and 
light on every spot that may be made to bloom with verdure. 
It touches every chord of sensibility, if any one may vibrate in 
response. It addresses each power that God has placed in us. 
And so, at length, it enters the heart. Being fiill of force at every 
point, being framed into the subtlest adaptation to man's necessi- 
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ties, being accompanied by the grace and the might of Ood'a 
Spirit, it overcomes the will and wins to itself belief. How often 
has this been illnstrated before ns I 

And when Christianity has thns entered the sonl, it establishes 
and maintains its supremacy therein, throngh the same Divine 
fitness to every power. It addresses the intellectual nature, for 
example. It gives it the noblest truth that can be proffered ; 
truth that it cannot •comprehend in its forms and reduce to its 
expression, yet that more than any other attracts and rewards 
study. It states that truth in every variety of aspect and rela- 
tion. It interweaves it with records ; or makes it shine, as light 
through the rose-leaf, through the flush of hope and the beauty 
of action. It makes effort needful, and thoughtfulness, for its ap- 
prehension. Yet it states it most clearly. It affirms it with an 
authority that furnishes a stable support for inquiry. It incites 
to the study of it by the vast importance which is shown to per- 
tain to it. And when the mind has become weaiy with such 
greatness, it brings to it also the simplest principles, in the most 
charming forms of parable or of song. So every way the system 
of Christ meets the human intelligence. There is not an appe- 
tency or a capacity of this power which it does not address. The 
understanding, the imagination, the fancy, even, and the taste 
for the beautiful in form, to all it holds a normal relation. 
It contradicts no true philosophy, but anticipates and involves 
every principle in such. It opposes no science, but interprets 
each ; grounds its laws and their phenomena in an eternal reality, 
and harmonizes them all in the wisdom of God. It is a spirit of 
truth ; that illustrates and reconciles all departments of knowledge, 
while with its own force it fills each capacity, and quickens it 
anew. We may go out on the view of it to the splendor and 
height of the Throne of the Universe, to the shores of that infini- 
tude of truth which we shall forever be exploring in Heaven ; 
and yet we may rest upon it, elsewhere, as on the familiar and 
obvious axiom. 

So it addresses the conscience, and the sense of obligation. 
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The apprehension of a Eight which is immutable and universal, 
which binds with its authority every moral intelligence, and 
unites into one the vast spiritual systems — ^an apprehension which 
seems bedded indelibly in every moral being, which finds 
obscure expression even in heathenisms, and which gives all 
efficiency but of force to human government and law — ^this the 
system of Christ alone perfectly meets ; reveajing the law of uni- 
versal Love, established permanently throughout God's system. 
That sense of sin, too, and of peril before this law, which leads to 
all manner of religious observances, to the endurance of every 
most terrible penance, that innocence may be reached or God 
propitiated, to this it ministers with entire efficiency. It does 
not crush it. It does not overlook it. It accepts it as just, and 
developes it more vividly. But it directs it to the cross, with the 
vicarious suffering thereon endured ; a suffering which God ap- 
pointed and accepted as the ground of forgiveness, before 
which the heavens were dark and dumb and the earth was 
heaved with a strange terror, yet through which God's holiness 
was declared to the universe, and in which forgiveness is pledged 
to the penitent. The most intensely aroused conscience can con- 
ceive of no law more pure than God's. The most thoroughly 
startled and trembling conscience caix ask no atonement more 
ample than Christ's. 

So, equally, to the affectionate and emotive nature inherent in 
man, Christianity appeals. Presenting God to us, as no other 
system does, in the beauty of that holiness through which love 
beams, in the majesty of that power which wisdom directs, in 
the grandeur even of that etepial glory which is sll made visible 
and personal to us in Jesus, it offers the object for our purest affec- 
tion. It brings him to us through the beautiful biographies of a 
human life. It appeals to our love from the level of equality, 
even while it shadows the heart with the mystery of God. — So it 
addresses the sensibility to joy, to hope, to perfect repose of soul 
in confidence and faith. There is not one constitutional power 
implanted in us, there is not one moral want felt by us, which 
Christianity does not meet. It embraces our nature at every 
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point. It evinces its origin with the Author of the soul, by ap- 
plying to this with absolute fitness ; as the air to the lungs, as 
the light to the eye, as the harmonies of music to the sense of 
melody, as the beautiful adaptations of color in nature to the 
taste iQ ourselves for brightness and proportion. The only influ- 
ence that debars liiis system from an instant conquest of every 
heart, is the love of that heart for the world and for sin. This 
may be overcome. The system itself brings powers for over- 
coming it ; among them the greatest conceivable by us. When 
that has been accomplished, the supremacy of the system is 
established in the soul. The more it is studied, the more firmly 
does it grapple the conviction and the love. From the vital and 
intimate embrace with every facidty, for which it is designed 
and toward which it aspires, it cannot be dislodged. Its au- 
thority being established, every thought will at last be subjected 
to its sway. 

Thus it gains individuals. It goes from them to others. For 
its tendency is to continual diflFusion. As a fire in the bones, 
it bums till it is spoken. It gathers its recipients — as no phi- 
losophy does, and no ethical scheme — ^into churches and assem- 
blies. It secures the communication of itself to children in their 
infancy, that they may be early imbued with its forces. It or- 
ganizes agencies for its wider dissemination. Its tendency is to 
make each whom it reaches a minister to advance it ; to make 
each community in which it is established a centre from whidi 
it shall spread more widely ; to run and return, like the wheels 
in the vision, till all are enlightened ; and so, at last, to exteDd 
through the Bace. My Hearers, it is fitted for that; as the 
Eagle for his fiightl And if we remember that God has 
framed it, that he has intentionally so fitted it to man, and so 
endued it with power for every appeal, that he has made it so 
self-diffusive — ^we scarcely shall doubt that Supremacy is before^ 
it. Its every triumph in the Past, bears a prophecy of the 
Future. Its total structure discovers it to be, what Neander has. 
styfed it, " a world-subjecting Principle." The presumption 
seems complete that at last it will triumph. 
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m. And yet this presumption may be further increased. It 
is a fact which we may properly glance at in the third place, 
because it has important relations to this point, that the accom- 
plishment of this final supremacy of Christianity will nobly oowr 
plete the circle of History / will gi/oe unity ^ wholeness to the an- 
nals of the Ba^e / will show through their cov/rses a sublime 
method. 

It is a fearfiil mystery — ^the permission of Sin with its power in 
the world, and the exposure of so many to its desolating influ- 
ence ! As we remember what disastrous effects it has wrought, 
how it has blasted the fortunes of families and of nations, what 
broad tracts of life have been wasted beneath it — especially, as 
we remember what souls it has ruined, what destinies of 
doom it has brought upon multitudes — ^the question will come 
up, we cannot repress it. Why has this been ? How has God 
suffered it ? If it could not wisely have been prevented while 
the system remained, why was not the Bace cut off from being, 
its History stayed in mid progress, and the period put to such de- 
structions? The question recurs, and presses for an answer. 
The reply that seems most nearly to meet it, and to satisfy the 
heart that is agitated by it, is this : This sin is for a time. It is 
permitted for a purpose. Its course of triumph draws near the 
end. Christianity is to overcome it, as a system of God for hu- 
man renewal, replete with quickening and sanative force. 
Righteousness is to foUow it, to restore beauty to the earth. 
And the ages that are past shall be as nothing in the comparison 
of those that are to come ; peopled with happy and pure intelli- 
gences, serene with the presence and favor of God. — ^K this is 
the order of History, then that becomes explicable, and God is 
revealed in it. Then sin itself shall be seen to have had 
uses. Then shall clearly be displayed, through the vast com- 
plete process, the wisdom, the grace, and the omnipotence of 
Jehovah. Before that majestic Spiritual system amid which He 
presides, with which we have connection, where faculty is pow- 
erful, emotion vivid — before that shall be shown, through the pro- 
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gress of our Bace, the saddest yet the Bublimest leesonfl. Light 
.shall be shed on the nature of sin ; on the simplicity of its prin- 
ciple ; on its neameos to any self-confident mind ; on the terri- 
ble strength of its grasp on the will ; on the fearfol effects which 
it works where obeyed. Light shall be shed on the possibility of 
a recovery from sin unto holiness — ^a fact not unfolded in the 
economy of Heaven ; on the effectiveness of truth and moral 
appliance in meeting and subduing this terrible power ; especially 
on the power and grace of God's Spirit, the source of knowledge 
and purity to the fallen. Light shall be shed on God's charac- 
ter and Being ; on \A patience, long-suffering, and unspeakable 
mercy ; on the wisdom that arranged and the grace that estab* 
lished the agencies of Bedemption ; on the Trinity of the Divine 
nature, that stands above these and comes to manifestation at 
Bethlehem and on Calvary. Light shall be shed on the beauty 
of Holiness, as con^asted against Sin, in the blessedness which 
it erects on the ruins of the Fall ; on the power of God to make 
that holiness permanent. Light shall be shed on each principle 
of truth most needful to be known by intelligent beings, and 
each shall be set in vivid expression. Yet through the whole 
great scope of History, a sum of holiness, and so of joy, im- 
measurable by us, shall be secured ; a result shall be accom- 
plished most worthy of God. Where sin hath abounded, grace 
shall much more abound ; and it shall reign, through righteous- 
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ness, imto Life. Thesplendid close of human history shall over- 
shadow with beauty the gloom of the beginning. The disso- 
nance of sin shall be lost amid praises. 

This seems to be the method of History. It commends itself 
to us, as appropriate to God. On another hypothesis we can 
scarcely understand why the earth was not dissolved, or its total 
population destroyed by the flood, iostead of being left to be rav- 
aged by sin. Particular historic events suggest this ; especially 
the laborious introduction of Cbristianity, with the agencies com- 
bined in it, and its retinue of miracles. There is something, 
indeed, within ourselves, — an impression of moral progress and 
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order, as realized in the system administered on the earth — ^a 
sense, if we may so express it, of the rhythm and proportion of 
the History which God frames, — an intuitive apprehension of 
the possible majestic Unity to which all agencies may be subor- 
dinate, and through which may be revealed the Glory of the High- 
est — which gives new impulse to the belief of this result. In 
such apprehension we use not fancy or desire, but the noblest 
intelligent and moral powers with which God has endowed us. 
We are spontaneously impelled to attribute to it objective reality. 
Through it we seem, to ourselves at least, to enter the greatness 
and breadth of God's plans ; to stand for the time as under the 
shadow of the Throne I Remembering what man was, how 
fearfully he has fallen, yet what powers he retains, for. what sta- 
tions he is fitted, the inference fills us with the sense of its just- 
ness, it appeals to the soul with an almost self-evidencing power, 
that such a result is designed for the racef In its attainment 
the history of Man shall come ' full-circle ;' the Garden and the 
Fall being lost in the effulgence of Calvary and the Ascension ; 
and the Earth, won back from darkness, restored from sin, illum- 
ined and purified by the grace of the Holiest, becoming a 
nobler trophy of God's power, a more beautiful witness to his 
wisdom and his love, than when it first hung, blushing and glad, 
upon the morning skies 1 Christianity supreme, will close with 
songs and harping symphonies the torbnlent drama of human 
History. 

IV. Thus far we have considered only presumptive arguments 
for the coming Supremacy of Christianity on the earth. But 
these views are chiefly important, of course, as introducing us to 
the clear survey of God's promises, and giving us the light be- 
neath which to read them. I remark, therefore, in the fourth 
place, that the specific decla/roMons of Ood m the ScriptitreSj 
assure us of that result. 

Take the text as an example. ^^ From henceforth expecting, 
till his enemies be made his footstool." How could the Holy 
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Ohost, who wafi speaking in Paul, have otherwise expressed 
with all striking an emphasis the certainty of Christ's triumph t 
— of a triumph, too, you observe, not wrought by any more signal 
manifestation of his personal glory, but by the forces which 
inhere in the system he established, or which are now and per- 
manently connected with it. Consider the parables of Christ, 
relating to the matter : that of the leaven, for example, unob- 
served in its principle, but working steadily outward and per- 
vading the mass ; of the grain of mustard seed, springing up 
into a tree that shadows the earth. These state no proposition 
in the exactness of terms; but how are they full — ^as are the 
branches of the tree of singing birds — of intimations of the truth 
which we consider. Go back to the Ilebrew Scriptures, and see 
how impressive and how rich are their prophecies of the sub- 
jection of the earth to the reign of Messiah; then interpret these 
prophecies ioto harmony with the Text. — "I will declare the 
decree ; the Lord hath said unto me. Thou art my Son ; this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the hea- 
then for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession." ^^ Come, behold the works of the Lord, what 
desolations he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to cease 
unto the ends of the earth ; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder ; he bumeth the chariot in the fire. Be still, 
and know that I am God : I will be exalted among the heathen, 
I will be exalted in the earth." ^' They shall fear thee as long 
as the sun and moon endure, throughout all generations. * ^ 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth. * * Yea, all kings shall fall down 
before him ; all nations shall serve him. * * His name shall en- 
dure for ever; his name shall be continued as long as the sun; 
and men shall be blessed in him; all nations shall call him 
blessed." " And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow unto it. * * And he shall judge among the 
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nations, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." " And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of hia 
roots ; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord ; and shall 
make him of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; and 
he ^hall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
After the hearing of his ears : but with righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
>earth : and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
«nd with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. ^ * They 
«hall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth 
shall be fall of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea." " Break forth into joy, sing together, ye waste places 
of Jerusalem ; for the Lord hath comforted his people, he hath 
redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in 
the eyes of all the nations ; and all the ends of the earth shall 
«ee the salvation of our God." " Tlierefore thy gates shall be 
open continually ; they shall not be shut, day nor night, that men 
may bring unto thee the forces of the jG-entiles, and that their 
kings may be brought." " Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain ; and the glory of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together ; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 

In these passages from the Scripture, and throughout that large 
class of passages of which these are but specimens, we have the 
mind of God, remember, in personal conference with the mind 
of the writer. It is the knowledge of God, which is here ex- 
pressed to us. Rather, it is the purpose and plan of God, which 
are certain of fulfilment, which here <are shown to us. How evi- 
dent then does it become, through these disclosures, that Chris- 
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tianitj is to tritimph among mankind ! Conld any thing be dis- 
played more vividlj than that is, through this intense oriental 
picturing ; amid the imagery, of battle and of conquest, familiar 
to the age. All opposition is to be subdued before Christ 
The kings of the earth are to render him homage. The church, 
which is his body, is to fill and possess the ends of the earth ; 
while until that, according to the text, he is throned in heaven. 
This is an end designed of Gk>d, incorporated definitely among 
his plans, a permanent part of his broad system ; and thus as 
certain to be realized as stars to rise or waters to flow. It cannot 
be prevented while Gk>d's throne abides. Nay it cannot be pre- 
vented ! Already, before the eye of God, as related to his im- 
mutable thought, it is realized, my Friends I and if we could rise 
to comprehend his Infinitude, we should feel, as now we cannot, 
that to-day this is present in its glory to Ilim ; that into his ear are 
entering its praises 1 Shall any thing blast its majestic reality ? 
Shall any thing make its coming impossible 2 Oh, if we think 
aright of God, in the vastness of his power, in the steadfastness of 
his purposes, in the inward accordance of his character with this 
end, we shall not doubt its perfect accomplishment. Before the 
brightness of his promise, our argument is needless. 

V. And yet, my Friends, for the clearer illustration of these 
promises, and to gain from their announcements a more vivid 
impression, we may glance for a moment, in the fifth place, at 
this : — 2^ historic ^ogress of Christianity^ among men^ with 
the na^ifu/re of the arena on which it now acts^ gives assurance 
of its si^emacy. The two bring the Future almost palpably 
before us. 

Of course I cannot survey this field. It is too vast, of itself, 
for a single discourse. It was discussed in part, with signal . 
ability, on your last anniversary. I shall glance at .it briefly^ 
and use it for illustration : as the half formed crystal illustrates the 
law. What has been the history of the centuries since Christ ? 
Has it not been manifestly this : — ^the history of his system con- 
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tending continnally, and in the great aggregate contending suc- 
cessfully, against fierce oppositions? presenting itself in new forms 
and relations sis new exigencies arose, accomplishing in society 
beneficent effects, and reaching out constantly toward a larger 
dominion ? Certainly, this is the method of the Past. Here 
runs the central range of history, which limits all currents and de- 
termines their directions, and only as we follow which do we 
read, with distinctness the relations of events. 

Christianity seemed crucified in the person of Christ, and the 
mailed band that guarded the cross to hold in its circlet the tomb 
of the system. But it rose from the grave into newness of power, 
and shed a glory from the Ascension that streamed as a renovat- 
ing light into three thousand hearts. It was almost crushed, 
apparenfly, by the persecutions that drove the disciples from Je- 
rusalem. But that unskilful trampling upon fire only scattered 
every where sparks of life. Nero thought he could crush 
Christianity. The force of the Empire was summoned to accom- 
plish it. As one great armed man, whose every muscle was 
strung with hatred, it matched itself against the churches. It 
seemed a more hopeless task than for the infant of days to grap- 
ple the giant, for the new-bom religion, whose Head had been 
crucified, to cope with that colossal empire which shadowed the 
earth with the fli^t of its eagles, and administered a dominion 
that almost realized an earthly omnipresence. Yet Christianity 
outlived its enemy and his successors ; and when Dioclesian, from 
the palace of Nicomedia, issued the last decree against it, the 
bands of disciples had become multitudinous. From every spot 
where the blood of the martyr had damped the earth, had 
sprung a harvest of kindred zeal. — ^At length Christianity gained 
supremacy in the empire. The very cross to which the Roman 
soldiery had nailed the Nazarene, exalted in the Labarum, and bla- 
zoned with the jewelled monogram of Christ, became installed as 
the imperial standard, and banished the eagle that had flashed 
on every plain from the Tigris to the Thames. Along the lines of 
Soman dominion the gospel extended, till it traversed tribes 
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it could not otherwise have reached. It spread from that centre of 
soyereignty to Persia, to further Asia, across the Mediteranean, 
to Africa. It rapidly was established, as an influential system, over 
half the globe; and in the discoveries of the subsequent ages 
was brought to this Atlantis in the west. In name, at least, it is 
every where here. And the system that seemed entombed at 
Jerusalem reckons to-day three hundred n>illions of adherents 
among mankind. 

In the internal history of Christianity, if we do not discern a 
progress so apparent, we find enough, when we carefully discrimi- 
nate, to illustrate the promise of its final supremacy. It was 
borne into contact at first, remember, with the most various and 
depraved intellectual activity that the world had known. It was 
brought against the severe ritualism of the Pharisee, the asceti- 
cism of the Essene, the indifference of those who denied Immoi^ 
tality ; against tlie polished, tasteful, but most licentious religion 
that had built its temples over Greece, whose infiuences had 
imbued all poetry and art, and had thoroughly impregnated the 
mind of that people ; against the imconquerable pride and the 
ambition for power in the Eoman character. It had its converts 
among Africans and Scythians, in the east and in the west, firom 
the bondmen and the free. And when- it became the religion of 
the State, it was accepted by many without reaching the heart. 
It could not be, therefore, that grasping such different and prolific 
natures, and acting qo directly on their common depravity, it 
should not suffer for a time, in its forms, from the rebound. ' Fall- 
ing on such a myriad-sided surface as the humanity of that day,' 
it has truly been said, ' the heavenly light must undergo refrac- 
tions.' It would have been the greatest of all miracles if when 
infused into a spiritual life so variant and corrupt as that which 
it first met, Christianity had renewed it entirely at once, and had 
developed itself in fruits, of belief, of rite, and of public institu- 
tution, harmonious with itself and accordant with each other. 
The reverse was inevitable. In the powerful impulse which it gave 
to human thought, there sprang up doctrines novel and dangerous. 
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The Ebionite carried Judaism into Christianitj, and preached 
Jesus as a human Messiah. The Gnostic declared matter impure, 
and knowledge the chief good ; that the world had been formed by 
a subordinate Demiurge, and that Christ was a mere presentation 
of Deity in the aspect of man. The Manichean imported into 
Christian language the doctrines of the Indian and Persian the- 
ologies, resolving Christ into the angel of the Sun, and declaring 
Mani the Divine paraclete. Even where Christianity abode in 
its purity, there gathered about it new forms of power. They 
became solidified at length, or some of them did, as Paul saw 
they tended to while he was living, in the system of the Papacy. 
Through that they exerted wide influence for evil. Yet even 
beneath that, Christianity remained in power in many. The error 
did not mar the purity of the Scriptures. In its time Reformation 
came ; the Lberation of the Truth from its shackles of rite- and 
its death-load of error, its free publication again to men. Un- 
doubtedly from that has come evil again, and many have swung 
from revelation and its mysteries into denial of the faith. Un- 
doubtedly the system of sacraments and a priesthood will still 
have sway over many broad regions ; proposing its own vain 
terms of salvation, and locking the truth in guarded walls rather 
than scattering it from a thousand springs. But, upon the whole, 
can it be doubted that Christianity is now at work in the earth in a 
freer and richer development than it has known before since the 
earliest era ; that it has worked itself free of many incumbrances, 
has outlived contests which it will not meet again, has passed 
through every struggle without losing its elastic original force, 
has reached an expression, into faiths and institutions, as pure as 
the sinfulness of man would allow, and now has a vantage it ne- 
ver has had, and asserts for itself a wider dominion. Look back 
to the Cross, and the disciples gazing on it in terror from afar, and 
then look around on the nations that are influenced by the faith 
which there centres — and note the change I Then take these 
elements, established in History, and calculate the orbit Christian- 
ity is to fiU I Remember, that she has met philosophies as well 
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as armies, the combinations of heresy and the assanlts of power, 
and has never been overcome ; she has been girded in showy 
but poisoned doctrines, and still has retained her life within them ; 
she has established among men new systems of doctrine, and new 
theories of the nniverse ; she has acted efficiently for their social 
melioration, and has sent ont her influences into Art, into Liter- 
ature, into Commerce^ into Government, has even dropped her 
seeds under the pillars of despotism till those have been moved 
and overthrown by their growth ; she has made events tributary 
to her advancement that seemed at first essentially hostile, has 
used discussion for the spread of her principles, has been content 
with no attainment but has still sought difiusion, has made seas 
rough with the track of her keels that scarcely before had been 
shadowed by a sail, is now more dear than ever to the Race, 
more loftily placed for subduing it to obedience, and fall of the 
life God gave her at the first. What then shall be her progress in 
the future? Is God's purpose failing ? Nay I through this won- 
dhous march of history do we not see that purpose advancing to 
its accomplishment? Do there not come to us pledges of the 
supremacy of Christ ? 

Observe, too, what is now before Christianity. Undoubtedly, 
there are difficulties, oppositions before it; peculiar skepticisms, 
which it must meet ; gigantic abuses, which it must abolish; im- 
mense reforms, which it must compass. But this, at least, is true 
concerning it ; that while it now is young as ever, inexhaustible 
and Divine in its inward force, it has such agencies to be used 
for its diffusion, and such facilities for rapid advancement, as it 
never before had. Its establishment in this country, at a junc- 
ture so critical, and in so much purity ; its command, to so large 
an extent, of the commercial power of the world ; its manifest coin- 
cidence with that popular freedom, to whose institutions in this 
land and in England the World is turning, * as the Parsee to the 
Sun ;' — these are signally in its favor. The kingdoms are open^ 
ing to it, on every hand. Through the agencies of commerce, 
beneath the influence of wider relations of treaty, sometimes it 
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would seem under preparatory influences of the Spirit of Gl-od, 
— they are become pervious to its powers. Africa, in the south, 
in the north, in the interior; China; India; Persia; the 
Islands of the Sea; — ^it may enter them all. Look eastward 
from this Atlantic shore, look westward from the mountains 
that skirt the Pacific, and either way Christianity may go. 
Japan itself has been entered by our sailors and visited by our 
fleet ; and a Protestant Christianity shall yet redeem,, in those 
^ Islands of the morning, ' the promise which Jesuitism so fatally 
blighted. The agencies for sending it, too, how they multiply 
continually ! Where intercourse between nations was rare and 
perilous, it now is safe and recurrent as the weeks. The forces 
of steam weave nations together ; and every flashing fopt that 
beats the wave with its swift tramp, and every sounding wheel 
that rolls upon the earth, but fiimishes the means of advancing 
Christianity. The general movement over the earth, which is 
running through the frame of human society as the tremble of 
an earthquake runs out among forests and up among crags, a^ 
down under oceans into deepest foundations, shaking aU with its 
shiver — ^the movement toward popular elevation and freedom, — 
but helps these agencies, and speeds them onward. It gives to 
Christian effort new import and effect. It prepares for the en- 
trance of this subjugating power. And no man knows what 
agencies more swift, more wcwrld-embracing, shall yet come forth 
to spread the Gospel. The Dreams of this age, shall be Inven- 
tions in the next. 

Look abroad then over the earth, and consider what a place 
Christianity has on it, what progress it has made, what agencies 
it wields, and what openings are before it — ^and can we hesitate 
as to its Future ? It has been perverted ; but what of that ? The 
heresies have been heard, and are many of them answered. The 
Papacy has built up, &om its- very destructions, a historical 
argument against itself which only a desperate purpose can sur- 
moimt. A Protestant Christianity now commands the world's 
conunerce. The Bace is ready for the infusion of its forces. 
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One may almost imagime there is hush in Heaven I that the 
gates are opening of a new era, and the seven angels are stand- 
ing before God I The period that commences, are not its aspects 
fvU of promise ? Does there not gleam the assurance, through 
its freedom and force, and its boundless activity, that if we 
labor as God would have us, its close shall see the wide-spread 
Gospel ! that on its tireless wheels and fiery horses, Christianity, 
robed in white, shall ride unto her triumph I Indeed, my 
Friends, ALL points to that I The fact that God prepared this 
System, that with such wisdom he fitted it to Man, that through 
such vast preparatory agencies h^ brought it to his knowledge ; 
the fact that it meets man's wants so fully, is adapted to theHace, 
and establishes as it goes the means of its diffiision ; the fact 
that History, which must seem so defective unless Christianity 
supreme shall complete it, will then be unfolded to so noble a 
method ; — ^these urge us to believe that such will be the issue. 
And then God's promises arise to establish it. Then History 
shows us these promises in fulfilment. It does not display the 
risen Sun ; but it shows the long pennons and shafts of light that 
stream upon the azure, precursors of his coming ! 

Christianity i% to rule the Earth. As a spiritual. Divine system, 
expressed to us through the Scriptures, all shall accept it. Not 
as a Church, merely — not primarily as a Church, or any institution 
of outward order — shall it gain this authority. Not as a Doctrine, 
merely, and a dogma of belief; least of all as a simply civiliz- 
ing force, for the reconstruction of Society. As a spiritual and 
sublime System, embracing truth, precept, promise, life, all gath- 
ered in its organic xmity, CnBisTiANnT is to triumph. — It shall 
purify and exalt individual hearts, and hallow them with God's 
presence. It shall pervade family groups ; and. the glory over 
Bethany shall but typify the promise and the joy above them. 
It shall gather men into permanent and harmonious assemblies, 
sympathetic, co-working, mirroring Heaven on their purity. 
Pervading the spiritual life of nations, and renewing that into 
holiness, it shall blossom into all the forms of their expression. 
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It shall show itself in Literature ; dignifying the labors of His- 
tory ; giving a tone as from Eternity to the energy of Eloquence ; 
springing up into the airiest and most charming expression in 
the beautiful grace of a Christian poetry ; subliming Art, even, 
by mastering and renewing it, and making it the handmaid of 
the verities of Christ. It shall build up its permanent and organ- 
ized results, in Institutions of public beneficence and philanthro- 
phy, in establishments for general popular culture as well as for 
special religious training, in free governments, humane policies, 
and just laws. The skepticisms that have been powerful, shall 
melt beneath its beauty. The fortified Abuses, that now affiront 
Heaven, shall be dissolved at its authority, as the earth itself 
shall be at the Revelation of God. Then shall be Peace, through- 
out the earth I The lion and the lamb shall lie down together. 
The beauty of Paradise shall clothe the world. And every 
breeze that floats iabove it shall bear upon its wing tlie songs of 
Praise I — ^Toward that, my Friends, daily and nightly the world 
draws nigher I When that is reached the world is saved 1 Then 
shall the work of God, through all the ages, have come unto its 
fruitage. Then shall be shown his Love and Power. By the 
Church, — as then universal, expressing Christianity in perfect 
forms, extending through the Bace the life of Christ, renewing 
all to the beauty of holiness — shall be made known to Princi- 
palities and Powers, throughout the orders and hierarchies of 
Heaven, the manifold wisdom of Him who formed it ! 

How OUGHT WE, THEN, MY FbIENI», TO LABOB FOB ChBIS- 
TIANITY ! TO SPBEAD TTQ TbUTH, ITS PbOMISE AND LiFE ! — ^For 

this one practical lesson, I have brought to you the subject. 
Cheerfully, joyfully, should we labor ; with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, and with the energy of endeavor which these inspire. 
"We are placed at a critical point in the progress. Our agencies 
and advantages are vast for action. K we act vigorously, we 
send an influence far out on Time. If we now falter and turn 
upon our course, if we think that Christianity is becoming effete, 
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that some new force must take its place, that some manifestation 
of Christ in his glory must precede its supremacy — ^we are fiuling 
at the point where of all we should be strong. The moral ar- 
gument against such theories, derived £rom their influence in 
repressing Christian activity, is definite and just The hostile 
pressure, from the Scriptures and from the past, is enough to 
overwhelm them. Let us never allow them to hamper our effort* 
Our duty is to wobk ! with ardor and fidelity ; not with passionate 
fitful impulse, but with an energy that abides, and grows mightier 
as developed ; 

Like the star — ^nnhasting ; 
Iikethe8tai--unre8tingl 

We ought to grapple Christianity ourselves, with a firmer faith, 
with a deex>er attachment ; to illustrate its beauty more brightly 
in our life ; to enter more largely its truth and promise, and its 
spirit of grace. We ought to apply it more stringently to affairs. 
We ought to spread it more rapidly to others. As an age dis- 
tinguished for the rapid extension of commercial relations, and 
the rapid advance of mechanic arts, this should be preeminently 
a Missionary age. The resources Ood gives us, are to be used 
in His. service. Let an unfailing trust direct their applica- 
tion. With every improvement which invention developes, our 
effort should increase*,, with every new field that opens before us, 
its reach should be wider. The press, the railway, steam- 
Mgates, the wires that talk like genii in the air, they all must be 
subordinated, and more and more, to Him who cometh 1 They 
arise to us in God's Providence — this swift unwearying foot, 
this iron lung, this column of fire which carries as well as 
guides, this nerve of nations ; and so they must be used, by 
God's people, for His purposes. What the Fathers did with art, 
as it rose in the cathedral, as it blushed upon the canvass, that 
we must do with art, as it heaves in the engine, as it thrills in the 
wires. Amid these quick electric times, when knowledge is increas- 
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ing, when many are running to-and-fro, when society is sensitive 
to every impalse, when God in his providence seems taking the 
masses and shaking them asunder that truth ux^jj reach them, 
when even across the seas he bares the kingdoms to the force of 
the Gospel, and breaks the arch-ways beneath which we may bear 
the banner of Salvation — ^now, more than ever, we should labor 
for Christ, and use every force for the spread of his system ; so 
that the annihilation of distance upon the earth may teach men 
what Carlyle says it cannot — 'the winged flight, through im- 
mensity, to God's Throne ;' so that the cheaper fabrics, the 
swifter railways, ma/y 'help men toward what Novalis calls 
God, Freedom, and Immortality.' The penetrating despondency 
that enthralls some minds, as if Christianity were growing weak 
— ^the subtle skepticism that binds the will with its fine filaments, 
and teaches men to doubt if the system can grapple the prob- 
lems of our times, if it can master the resistances that here 
confront it, can work out freedom and truth among us, if it will 
not be lost amid politics and arts, if the personal coming of 
the Lord is not needed to renew it — ^let us cut sharply through 
this, with the blade of Qx>d's promise I Let us lift ourselves 
above it, remembering the past I Let us never despond! no, not 
for an hour I We might have done that, under the terrible domina- 
tion of the first persecution. We might have done that, when 
the sculptured sarcophagus of a system of sacraments encased 
Christianity. But what have we to do with despondency, what 
with anything but gladness and the grandest activity, when 
standing with the Scriptures open and free, with Christianity 
throned in them and God on their side, amid an era so brilliant 
and propitious ! Oh, if we have faith and a justified courage, if we 
use the resources God gives us so amply, if we draw down by 
prayer that aid which He has pledged — ^then may we see this 
truth progressing broadly, with vast rapidity, toward glorious 
predominance I The redemption of Christ, the glory of Grod, 
the beauty of Heaven, the grace of the Spirit — on all the trou- 
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bled waves of life these shall shed their sweet inflaence. They 
shall kindle new joys throughout the race. Meliorations in so- 
ciety shall follow them as 'they go, responding to their impulse. 
They shall cover the earth with forms of beauty 1 By every hope 
that springs within us, by the confidence of prayer inspired 
of the Spirit, by the manifold voices of history and the present, 
by the promises that stud the aifch of God's word — ^we know that 
to be possible ! For that Christianity was given and is fitted I 
For that, then, we should strive 1 until the Fact answers the Pro- 
phecy ; until the dawn has brightened into Day ! 

Forthe last thought, my Hearers, connected with this subject, 
how vividly does this come to us : — Ths personal obligation of 
ea>c7h of uato si^nnit from the hea/rt to Chriafe dominion ! The 
ancient legend of the Church, that Julian died exclaiming as he 
expired "Galilean, Thou hast conquered I" is certain to be 
realized, for the substance of its history, in every soul not sub- 
mitted to Christ. His rule at last shall be complete ; and the 
period of that sway shall compass Eternity. How great then 
the privilege of now accepting him ; of entering through faith 
the Kingdom he administers ; of finding in that our permanent 
Home I — ^It is very observable in the Scriptural disclosures con- 
cerning the glory to be reached in Millenium, that the blessed- 
ness of the earth seems to shade away into the blessedness of 
Heaven. The horizon of the Future to the inspired seers, iniltead 
of being sharp and defined against the embosoming Eternity as 
was that of the Fast, where time in its relations to man began, 
melts away into glory, and is merged in the infinite ; as the edge 
of the cloud is dissolved beneath the splendor of the Sun at his 
setting; and one can scarcely tell where earth has closed and 
Heaven begins. Ah, that shall be the felicity of the soul that 
has truly and inwardly taken Christ as its Prince! It shall 
dwell on earth, and dwell in Heaven; on the glorified earth 
bright with Christ's presence, amid the rapture of Heaven, where 
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he IB enthroned I But in that last and glorious age,-— oh, let us 
feel this! — ^that age to whose perfection all others shall have 
contributed, and in whose glory they all shall be crowned, there 
will be found no place on earth, no place in Heaven, for him 
who hath not bowed to Christ 1 The dominion of Messiah hath 
no promises for him ! 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



We present to-night, the ttDenty-fourih Annual Report of the Foreign MiBsion- 
aiy Society of New York and Brooklyn. 

And we would record at the outset the goodness of God in preserving the 
lives of all its Officers and Managers during the year now dosed. 

The objects which this Association aim to realize are limited in number, and 
easily defined : yet most important No mission stations, or churches, or mis- 
sionarics are under its supervision. It has no peculiar eccUsiasticdl character or 
comneciion; so that in the accomplishment of those objects it is neither aided nor 
hindered by these, or any such extrinsic circumstances. The constitution under 
which we act, declares the purpose of our organization to be two-fold — ^First, 
To disseminate missionary intelligence ; and, secondly. To raise funds in aid of 
the missions under the care of the parent Society, The single aim, then, which 
should engage our attention, and direct our efforts, is the attainment of these 
results in the happiest manner, and most abundant measure. And there are 
some circumstances, to which we would briefly advert, that impart to it a 
character even of grandeur, and which should enlist our warmest sympathies, 
and most zealous cooperation. 

nirty-ihree evangelical churches of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
order, are associated together in this organization, comprising from ten to twelve 
thousand members. These churches are contiguous to each other, occupying a 
district of territory only a few miles square, and afford facilities for mutual 
intercourse and counsel, and opportunities for united action unequalled by any 
other missionaiy organization in the country. And to this we may add, that the 
members and the pastors of these churches, probably mingle together in the 
ordinary walks of life, and know, and are known of one another to an extent 
which few even of ourselves have thought, and which can occur only in a city 
whose business localities are such as those we possess. The present and the 
prospective resources of this field, the number and the pecuniary ability of its 
churches, should incite us to the most energetic efforts in its cultivation and 
development ; while its geographical position, and the commercial character of 
the business transacted, and of the wealth accumulating here, make this more 
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than any other auxiliary naiicmdl in its spirit, and give ns relations and con- 
nections at home and abroad, which designate the work of foreign missions, as 
distiQguishingly the work in which we should be engaged. 

These circumstances impose upon us responsibilities of a most solemn nature. 
We would meet them in the spirit of Christ, and invoke the prayers and coop- 
eration of every church, and of every member of each church in their fulfillment 

Under these impressions, and with a view tD greater efficiency, this Society 
has been reorganized during the past year : and though we have not had time 
fully to test the merits of the present constitution, we have already seen results 
which clearly indicate the wisdom of the change, not only in the spirit awakened, 
and the measures adopted to promote the cause of missions among us, but also 
in the amount of funds collected— somewhat more than ^ 16,000 having been 
realized, whi^h is an advance of nearly $2,000 upon the receipts of the previous 
year. By means of this new arrangement, there has been a distribution of labor 
among the churches, designed to awaken a more lively interest in all the mem- 
bers. Two directors are selected from each church, ^vhose duty it is, in the 
language of the constitution, ** to do all in their power to enlist all the members 
of the church and congregation in the missionary work, and to take measures if 
practicable to secure systematic and regular contributions to the funds of this 
society, from their respective churches and sabbath-schools." Another feature 
in the new constitution is succinctly, yet clearly, expressed in the seventh article. 

''The Board of Managers shall appoint from their number annually three 
Standing Committees, whose duty it shall be to advise and consult with the 
Board of Managers, and particularly with the Directors in each of the churches, 
as to the most efficient mode of promoting the objects of this Society in their 
respective churches. One of these Committees shall attend to this duty in the 
churches east, another in the churches toest of Broadway, to 14th street, and 
thence west of the 4th avenue, in the city of New York, and the other in the 
churches in the cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg. These Committees shaU 
report their proceedings to the Board from time to time, at their discretion, or 
when required to do so ; and it shall be their duty to consider and suggest to 
the Board any measures that may occur to them by which to increase the 
efficiency of the Society, and augment its receipts." 

We feel sure that with proper effort, this system can be made a great blessing 
to the missionary cause in this city and vicinity. 

There are some circumstances, additional to those already mentioned, which 
■should be distinctly considered by the friends and members of this Society. 
We have peculiar obstacles to encounter, and in this more than in any other 
Benevolent Christian enterprise in which we are interested, the duty of personal 
concern and painstakmg is devolved upon us. Most of the other Benevolent 
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Associations have both their centers of operation and their secretaries for corre- 
spondence resident and influential among us, and these greatly serve to give 
prominence and character to the institutions with which they are connected* 
The institution to which we are auxiliary, as you are aware, is located in Boston, 
and since the death of the lamented Dr. Armstrong we have not enjoyed the 
presence of a resident secretary in this city. The American Board has either 
had no official representative whatever among us, or only a subordinate agent, 
and on this account has labored under material disadvantages. The Society has 
felt this, and has endeavored to overcome this obstacle by its own more earnest 
efforts; but amid the cares of daily business, we have been, and ever must be, 
unable to devote that amount of time and labor to t!ie cause, indispensable to its 
steady and healthful progress among us. We trust that ere long we shall have 
residing and active among us a successor to the late secretary, who by the bless- 
ing of God, shall develop the interest and the munificence of the churches in 
a measure corresponding to the character of the field, and the grandeur of 
the cause. There are great difficulties, however, in the way of this consumma- 
tion. But we have the most cordial cooperation of the Prudential Committee at 
Boston, and we confidently hope that our combined efforts will not be in vain. 

There are two facts, which, in closing this report, we .would simply state 
without attempting their explanation. The first is, that the cause of missions 
has made very little advance on this field during the past twelve years, although 
the number, the wealth, and we trust the piety of the churches have greatiy 
increased. The second is, that this is not the case in respect to the other Benev- 
olent Societies : while they have advanced in the amount of their receipts during 
tiie past five years, as compared with the preceding five years, 40 or 60 per 
cent., this cause has advanced less than 6 per cent 

All that we can now say is, that these things ought not so to be. The mag- 
nitude of the interest at stake is so vast — ^the present and prospective import- 
ance of this field is so great— the metropolitan and commercial character of this 
city is so distinguishing, and the power of our example for good or for evil so 
extensive, as to forbid the least relaxation of effort— -as to stimulate us to any 
labors and sacrifices, necessary to honor God in the honorable and influential 
post He has assigned to us. < 

THOMAS tt SKINNER, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary, 
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COLLEGES, A POWER IN CIVILIZATION, TO BE USED FOR CHRIST.' 

BT RICHARD I. ITORRI, JR., D.D., 
PMtor of the Ohurcb of tho Pllsrimi, Brooklyn, N. T. 



*' Thy neck is like the tower of Bayid, bailded for an armory, whereon there 
hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men." — Song of Solomon, It. 4. 



However men may differ concerning the propriety of interpreting 
the " Song of Songs, which is Solomon's," as prophetically de- 
scriptive of the mutual love between Christ and his Church, no 
^ one, with a heart in any degree alive to the charm of pastoral poetry, 

. will hesitate to admit the exquisite beauty of its description of the 

h Bride. * Behold, thou art fair, my love ; behold, thou art fair. 

Thou hast doves' eyes,' modest and loving, * within thy locks. 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead,' 
roughening its slopes with their yellow wave. * Thy teeth are like 
a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which come up from the wash- 
ing,' pure and white, each meeting its fellow, and none of them 
wanting ; for * every one thereof beareth twins, and none is barren 
among them. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet,' soft and 
smooth, round and red ; * and thy speech is comely. Thy temples 
are like a piece of a pomegranate,' with the red and the white 
blended upon it, * within thy locks. Thy neck is like the tower of 
David,' so straight and high, and firmly set, wheron there hang 

* This article waa prepared as a Discourse to be delivered on behalf of the ** Society for 
fhe promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West" It was delivered at the 
last anniyersary of that Society, in Providence, B. I., and was afterward repeated, by special 
request, in Boston, New Haven, New York, and Philadelphia. For obvious reoaons, the Qrlg> 
inal form of it is retained in our pages. — £0. 
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necklaces of gold and pearls, as on that tower there hang the buck- 
lers that have been used or won by mighty men. ' Thy two breasts, 
are like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the lilies. 
Until the day break'-— or, rather, until it breathe^ with the first pulsa- 
tion of morning light — * and the shadows flee away, I will get me 
to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense. Thou art 
all fair, my love ; there is no spot in thee !' 

No one, certainly, will question the beauty of this passage from 
the sacred Idyl. It greets us with the freshness of morning-land 
upon it. Spice-winds and balm imbue the words. The tremulous 
shafls of the Eastern dawn are hardly more clear and pure from 
taint, than are these lines from the touch of artificial or meretricious 
ornament. Through them, rather, we meet the shepherd-soul, still 
fresh and strong in the midst of all the shows of station, imbued 
essentially with the love of nature and the sense of its charms, 
walking forth in symmetric and undebased beauty, to utter its 
thought in happy song. No passage of the earlier poetry of any 
land breathes a sweeter aroma of nature throughout it ; and none 
more deftly, with an intuitive grace that outruns art and mocks imi- 
tation, selects the most picturesque forms and types to set forth its 
object. The Poet must always accept it as a triumph, not of prac- 
tice but of genius, not of artifice but of nature, in his domain ; while 
the Christian believer, finding in it the devout ascription to the Lord 
of love for his Church, which he was wont to meet for communion 
on the summits of Jerusalem, the very " mountain of myrrh and the 
hill of frankincense," will recognize the spiritual meaning which 
consecrates it, and will admire the wisdom which has preserved it 
for us. The Church walks here an Eastern maiden, pure as the 
morning, serene as evening, beloved with more than lover's tender- 
ness by him who is her Lord, with no spot on her, all fair and no- 
ble. And it belongs to us, to all who honor and love the Church, to 
make her now what he foresaw her, who wrote of her before Christ 
came. The harlot of the Apocalypse, beside this maidenly bride 
and queen of the earlier vision, has a* dreadful and lurid signifi- 
cance in its symbol, which History, alas, but too faithfully interprets. 

But it is not so much my purpose to dwell upon this description — 
which, indeed, neither asks nor would suflfer much commentary of 
mine — as to take the one object which the text brings before us, and 
to consider it in its meaning, as representative of that which now 
exists. " Thy neck is like the Tower of David, builded for an 
Armory, wheron there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of 
mighty men." 

The king's house, and the Temple itself, were not more a part of 
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the completeness of Jerusalem than was this citadel and armory of 
David. Erect and solid, it rose so prominently before the eye of one 
who viewed the sacred city, from the mountains round about it, or 
from its walls and the roofs within them, that it mingled itself in the 
thoughts of the poet with all things most familiar to him. It was as 
inseparably a part of the scene from which his graphic imagery was 
caught, as familiar to his mind, as familiar to those for whom imme* 
diately the poem was recited, as the flocks on Mount Gilead, or the 
threads of scarlet, the sheep coming up from their washing in 
the river, or the pomegranate, showing its crimson flowers and 
pulpy fruit through the embowering dark-green foliage. 

The mention, therefore, of this lofty and durable citadel, although 
so incidental — the more, I might say, because it is incidentals- 
suggests to us this thought, as the solitary shrub suggests its spe- 
cies : that God, in advancing His kingdom on earthy has never dij* 
pensed with the use of Jit Powers, He has originated, rather, and or- 
ganized such powers ; has availed himself of them, and made them 
subordinate to His designs ; so that, from the first, his people have 
been familiar with them, have been accustomed to the use of them, 
and, while trusting first of all in his Providence and Spirit, have been 
careful to erect, to confirm and maintain, these appropriate instruments ; 
to rebuild them when decayed ; to keep them strong, and equipped 
with resources ; and to use them, whenever occasion has demanded, 
to advance His dominion. They have rested beneath the shadow of 
God's wing ; but that shadow has fallen more evidently upon them 
as they have surveyed His appointed Instruments. They have seen 
that He, with an efliciency unfailing, and never wearied, an efiiciency 
that inspired and carried them forward on its immense movement, 
was advancing His kingdom to supremacy on earth. And yet they 
have seen that He created and then employed fit powers for this, and 
called on them to use these too : the powers of Government, of Lit- 
erature, of Society ; sometimes the power of armies, and of war ; 
even as He builded, by his direction, the citadel of David, and the 
armory of his people, in the very city which He had chosen for his 
rest ; where the ark was, and the covenants, the Temple and its 
splendors, the priesthood and its service, the worshiping congrega- 
tion, and the glory of the Shekinah. 

God always has had such visible and established centres of power 
in the advancement of His kingdom. He has had the eternal might 
in his hand, and yet he has used men, and employed their energies 
and their institutions, in gradually realizing his grand ideal, of Human 
society harmonious with the Heavenly. And the mightier and more 
firm these establishments have been, the more fitting to His purpose, 
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80 long as they have not arisen against him ; and the more fully and 
earnestly has he employed them. He has not left them to be small 
powers ; but has developed, enlarged, and built them up, until they 
became, each in its place, " as the tower of David, builded for an 
Armory." This is the truth suggested by the allusion in that stanza 
of the song which I have taken for the text ; and this I assume as the 
basis of my discourse. A glance over History will verify it at once. 
Our knowledge of God's character, of his wisdom and goodness 
— every view of his plan, which shows us how he operates through 
causes for effects, and appropriates means and applies auxiliaries, 
instead of directly creating the result, would almost lead us to an- 
ticipate it, I think, in the absence of History. The Scriptures de- 
clare it ; that ' the shields of the earth belong unto the Lord ;' that 
the very ' wrath of man shall be made to praise him,' that all things 
shall work, work actively and together, for good to his children ; that 
kings shall be the nursing-fathers of his Church, in order to her ultimate 
triumph among men, and queens her nursmg^mothers ; the sons of 
strangers building her walls, and their kings ministering unto her, and 
the nation and kingdom that will not serve her being utterly .wasted. 

Holding in mind, then, this general truth, it is only necessary that 
I should show — ^what will not be difficult — ^that Colleges, and other 
higher Seminaries of learning, are real and effective powers in civ- 
ilization, and that they are fit powers to be used in the extension of 
God's kingdom on earth, to conciliate for the society which has it 
for its object to found and upbuild these, the sympathy of Christian 
men, and their large assistance. I would take them out of their 
merely human relations, and show them connected with the vast plan 
of God ; capable of being, and adapted to be, his magnificent in- 
struments, the radiating points of his far-reaching and mighty ope- 
ration amid our times ; the citadels and the armories of his peaceful 
hosts \ 

A College is simply, in its elementary form, which yet includes 
the whole idea of it, a Seat of Learning ; where minds more dis- 
ciplined, and more largely cultivated, meet other minds less mature 
and enriched, to quicken and instruct them. It is not a collection 
of funds or of buildings ; that may be, or may not be, in connection 
with the other, according to circumstances. The most effective 
Colleges have sometimes been those which had fewest of these ; and 
those whose fame still shines as a star on the front of Grecian His- 
tory had almost none. It is not even a collection of books, of spec- 
imens in science, of works of art ; these are the implements and 
the equipment of the College, which will naturally come to it more 
and more copiously as it stands more permanently, and fulfills its 
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office with larger success ; but they do not describe, or even neces- 
sarily designate it. The presence of them is not essential to its life ; 
the absence of them interferes with its usefulness, but does not forbid 
or impair its integrity. • But the College is, in its radical idea, in its 
essential life and form, a collection of Persons, the teachers and the 
taught ; some older and manlier, with minds more disciplined, and 
thoughts more exercised, and more conyersant with truth ; the many 
younger and more immature, with minds receptive, but not yet de- 
veloped, acquisitive of truth, but not familiarized with its princi- 
ples and relations. The younger come to be taught by the older. 
The older came to impart of their knowledge, their experience and 
taste, and something even of their own mental force, to the younger, 
their disciples. 

This is a College in its primary form ; not a Manufactory, though 
it may have buildings and bells like that ; not a Museum, though it 
may have collections and libraries like that ; but, radically, an assem- 
blage of living, thinking, and communicating minds ; some teaching 
the rest, the many learning from the few more advanced. In our 
times, however, it is obvious to add that the common use of lan- 
guage applies the term College, and for the purposes of this dis- 
course it will also be applied, to those higher seats of learning to 
which the more frequent and familiar schools stand as auxiliaries, 
and in which older minds attract and instruct an older class of pu- 
pils. It is these, as separated from other Seminaries of useful 
knowledge, and considered apart from them, which we are to esti- 
mate, and the relations of which to Christian civilization I am briefly 
to set forth ; because it is with these, chiefly at least, that the West- 
em College Society is directly concerned. 

I. Such a College, then, necessarily, by its very constitution, and 
in the beginning of its history, is a centre of power ; of that 
moral power, pervading, supplementing, and controlling all others, 
which more and more is becoming supreme in our age. This is 
the first fact to be considered in regard to it. 

There is power exerted wherever a thought is clearly uttered 
by one mind to another, and is received by the latter, and made a 
principle in it. For thought, thus circulating and thus apprehended, 
becomes, in every mind which it visits and aflects, the seed of other 
thoughts ; the germ, oftentimes, maturing into systems of conviction 
and of experience. It hath that vital energy in it, and that repro- 
ductive tendency, if so be it be a true thought, which will not let it 
slumber ; and the mind hath that quick aptitude for it, which will not 
let it pass inactive from the memory. When once it is lodged 
among the convictions, other thoughts gather to it, and are modified 
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by it according to its importance. It inspires them with its forco, 
or arranges them by its law. Hopes, desires, plans of action, the 
very temper and spirit, take impulse and tone in some degree from 
it ; the character itself, in all its development, -receives its impression. 
It passes by degrees, in its influence and control, not always swifUy 
but always certainly, from the mind to the life ; from the inward state 
and frame of the soul, to its expression in the conduct. It prompts 
or restrains the efforts of men ; directs their endeavor to new and 
higher ends, or stimulates that endeavor for those previously chosen. 
It even passes forth from them to others ; sometimes to repeat, in the 
belief, the character, and the life of others, the same operation it 
has shown in the first examples of its power. And though, of 
course, the influence of the first thought thus uttered, thus appro- 
priated, and thus communicated to others, .becomes very soon indis- 
tinguishable to men, not to be followed by their vision or intuition, 
nor even to be detected by their analysis, it is just as certain as any 
effect which we witness before us — as certain as the ripening of fruit 
in our gardens, from seeds that were planted long ago — that that influ- 
ence extends itself through the widening circles of human life, is 
imparted from one generation to its successors, and becomes thus in- 
separably though invisibly incorporated with all the development 
of the history of the race ! It is invisible ; but sometimes the safer 
from assault or resistance for that very reason. It is imponderable ; 
but so is every great power in nature : light, gravitation, electricity, 
life. It passes without observation and show ; but in this it allies it* 
self with every real moral movement, with the coming of the king- 
dom of Christ himself. It is silent in operation ; but S9 is the force 
that permeates the soil, that pictures it with flowers and shelters it 
with trees, and makes each spring a resurrection of nature. And he 
who philosophically observes human history, considering its devel- 
ment and tracing it to its sources, will see that Thoughts, have really 
governed it more than Arms, even in the past ; that it hath stood, like 
the earth which is its platform, not on visible pillars of adamant and 
gold, but on '' words of power ;" and that, as the race becomes more 
refined, and the machinery for transmitting thought is swifUy per- 
fected, the more evident will it be, with every generation, that this 
is the power above nations and ages ; the power behind thrones ; the 
power that ultimately wields all others, and produces or limits the 
changes among states. It is the real lesson of History itself; it is 
the necessary result of our constitution, wherein the spiritual domi- 
nates the material and uses it for its ends ; it is the very axiom of our 
civilization; that Thought transmitted^ and Thought appropriated 
governs the World I 
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Wherever, then, Thought is concentrated and published, there is a 
centre of radiating power ; and the higher the thought, the more 
perfectly expressive of grandest truths, the more intrinsic and su- 
preme is that power. In the cavern or the attic where the scholar 
studies ; in the pulpit where he preaches, or the forum where he de- 
bates ; in the studio where the painter portrays in colors, or the 
sculptor works out through plastic marble, that seems by turns to 
shiver and grow proud at the touch of his chisel, the thought that has 
possessed him ; in the office from which proceeds the sheet that, en- 
tering many homes, shall circulate through them the convictions of 
the minds that have planned and impressed it ; in even the place of 
casual meeting, where men talk together of themes that are not tran- 
sient, and quicken or instruct each other by the meeting ; in every 
such spot is this power gathered. And he who is wise will disregard 
none of them, for in each one quick principles may be uttered, infolding 
great destinies, and none can tell whether shall prosper, this or that ! 
The poor closet of th« scholar may become a shrine for reverent 
ages, like the old mill at Oxford where Roger Bacon studied ; and 
the pulpit of the preacher, or the office of the editor, may govern 
more really than presidents or senates. 

But in the College where men are assembled, some with the defi- 
nite purpose of instructing, and others with the responsive purpose 
of |[athering knowledge, the power thus exerted becomes fixed and 
compacted ; it gains clearer exhibition, and exerts larger sway. And 
the reason is obvious. The thought there imparted is not given im- 
personally, as it is by the editor ; but is sent directly from one mind 
into others, through living contact. It is not given, only or princi- 
pally^ through records ; but it passes on the tones, and takes of the 
pressure of animated speech. It is not given occasionally, as it is 
by l^e preacher ; but the business of giving, and equally of receiv- 
ing it, is made the business of the life ; the one pursuit, that subor- 
dinates all others. It is not thought, alone, that is thus imparted and 
thus received ; but it is thought exemplified in the characters it has 
formed, and thought illustrated by the energies it has disciplined. 
Finally, the minds thus associated and held together, in intimate, or- 
ganized, and quickening union, are so related to each other, the 
older giving and the younger receiving, that the minds of the former 
are left more free, and the minds of the latter are made more sus- 
ceptible, by their very position. The two are associated from the 
first, constitutionally, as the teacher and the disciple ought usually 
to be. 

It is evident, therefore, the moment we regard it, and before all 
experience, that a College must always be a centre of power ; of 
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that power which reflates, limits, and invigorates all others* 
Through the minds which it assembles in its offices of instruction, not 
their own thought only, but the thought of the Past, the thought of 
the present living world of intelligences, the thought and plan of 
God himself, as traced in rocks, and incorporated in the forms 
and the motions of the earth, and splendidly manifested by the 
witnessing stars, as suggested by literature, or as shown by the 
grand and rhythmic progression of history — all these may be brought, 
through personal interaction, upon the minds of those who are gath- 
ered for learning. And when we gain the Angelic ken, when we 
can count the leagues of ether through which light flies on its pil- 
grimage of ages, we may tell the relations, and measure the breadth, 
of that moral power ! Nay, not even then ; for this surpasses, and 
outspans time, and takes of the vastness of Eternity itself ! 

All this of the College, in its very beginning ; while it has only 
form enough to express its idea, and is but incipiently fulfilling its 
oflice. But there is obviously a second thought to be connected 
with this, to set more clearly this power before us. 

II. It is that every College, by a law of growth inherent in it, tends 
CONSTANTLY TO BECOME LARGER; moro numcrous in its teachers, 
more numerous in its scholars, better equipped with the apparatus 
of instruction, and more competent to give to larger numbers a more 
complete training. 

Every founded institution, especially every one which is founded 
on a principle and not on a tradition, which holds an idea within it, 
and does not simply shelter an interest, shows a tendency to grow ; 
to become developed from a less to a larger, and to grow compact 
and copious with years. If it be reared to consult mere commercial 
or political advantage, this may not be. If it be founded to gratify 
pride, to put the crown upon personal ambition, or even to subserve the 
mere convenience of Society, this will not be. But if it be founded 
on a permanent demand of Human Nature itself, and be intrinsically 
adapted to that, this tendency is as certain as that of the date-fruit 
to grow into a palm, and will be as permanent as the fitness of the in- 
stitution to accomplish its ends. And in no case is this exemplified 
more fully than in that of the College. 

It is a fact which has arrested the attention of historians, 
that the great Universities which embellish and enrich the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, commenced with the smallest and humblest begin- 
ings, and advanced very gradually to eminence and wealth. They 
were not established, as hospitals have been, by royal munificence, 
and equipped at the start with all means of instruction. They did 
not grow up, even, from a system of lower and more popular schools ; 
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% system which had extended itself, by degrees, until it encompassed 
the nation with its influence, and out of the midst of which shot forth 
It !ast, as a consummate product, the great University ; opulent 
with a wealth contributed by each section, and administered by 
minds that had been trained for their departments by many years of 
subordinate service. Not such has been their history. But thes« 
^eat Universities — like Oxford, for instance — began in the action of 
^ome single mind, and were gathered, in the outset, around the res- 
idence of some solitary scholar. 

Alfred may have done something, according to the tradition, to 
maintain or enlarge existing schools at Oxford ; though the historic 
cal authority for this is not much. But if he did, his exertions and 
benefactions were comparatively slight, too slight to make great or 
permanent mark on the records of his reign ; and he only aided 
what already was commenced. Nor was there any system of aux- 
iliary schools, sending forth the pupils whom they had trained to th« 
nascent University. But all we certainly know is, that as early afi 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, there were schools at Oxford, 
connected probably with conventual establishments -, that these at- 
tracted by degrees to themselves whoever was studious, and desir- 
ous to improve by the discipline of thought ; that other schools wero 
founded, as the numbers in attendance became gradually larger ; that 
nearly a thousand years ago, University College is said to have been 
founded ; then Merton, Exeter, Orie!, Queen's College, New Col- 
lege, All-Souls, Magdalen, and one after another the long catalogue 
of the remainder ; each century producing its series of three or four ; 
oach century adding to the libraries, the galleries, the pleasure grounds, 
the chapels ", till the whole immense structure, as now instituted and 
existing, erects itself before us, with its many departments, its many 
and eminent preparatory schools, its mighty mass of apparatus and 
equipment, its immense, unreckoned, and still widening influences, 
which no arithmetic can compute, and no eloquence describe. The 
whole institution is the growth of ages. Time has matured it ; bene- 
factions have nourished it ; revolution has shaken it, but only to fix: 
its hold more firmly on the national mind. The names of multitudes, 
eminent in English history, rustle above it as its majestic and musical 
coronal. The acts and lives of illustrious men have been its fruits, 
it, at this moment, anticipates a Future, more prolonged than its Past, 
and far more splendid ; and the elements of civilized society in 
England will hardly outlast it. And yet it sprang from a seed so 
"slight, that the acorn which first involved the timbers of the ponder- 
ous battle-ship that now thunders with its cannon against fortresses^ 
or fleets, is not more inextricably lost in the Past, 
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The same thing is true, to a great extent certainly, of the Unt- 
rersity of Paris. Before the close of the eighth century, the Irish or 
Scotch Alcuin was called by Charlemagne to preside over that infant 
Seminary at Paris, called " The School of St. Martin," which had 
just been established. He has himself set forth, in the pompous 
and fantastic rhetoric of the period, the studies in which he instruct- 
ed his pupils. '* To some I administer the honey of the sacred 
writings ; others I try to inebriate with the wine of the ancient clas- 
sics. I begin the nourishment of some with the apples of grammat- 
ical subtlety ; I strive to illuminate many by the arrangement of the 
stars, as from the painted roof of a lofty palace." In other words. 
Grammar, the Latin language. Astronomy, and Theology, were the 
studies then pursued. Afterward, in the tenth century, there came 
into this school a new learning from the East, derived from the Arab 
conquerors of Spain, who already ' had produced more than three 
hundred writers, and founded more than seventy public libraries, in the 
cities of the Andalusian kingdom.' During the twelfth century, 
through the growing celebrity of the then already ancient school, 
Paris began to be known over Europe, by way of eminence, as the 
* city of letters.' Among its students were found many Englishmen, 
and almost all whose names became distinguished among the learned 
of any country. Abelard was one of its famous teachers, and John of 
Salisbury one of his pupils. About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the school began to subsist in full form, as a Royal Incor- 
poration, divided into nations, and presided over by a Rector ; and 
thenceforth it was more and more patronized by the kings. A 
school of medicine was associated with it ; and the study of both 
the civil and the canon law was introduced into its routine. The 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, comprising the " Trivium," Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy, composing the " Quadrivium" 
—which had been eulogized by the earlier ages as comprising all 
elements of necessary knowledge — were found to require new studies 
added to them, to complete the curriculum of a liberal education. 
The Aristotelian Logic and Metaphysics, as applied to Theology, 
became a recognized and a powerful element in its mental training. 
And so, step by step, through a progress which I can not tarry to 
delineate, was developed that immense ' and powerful institution, 
lately the most frequented University in the world ; which had, 
a quarter of a century ago, nearly eight thousand scholars in attend- 
ance upon it ; and which reckons among its recent lecturers the 
names of CoUard, Cousin, Guizot, Jouffroy, Biot, and Arago, with 
others whom the world has learned to respect. The growth of the 
city of Paris itself, from that small village on the island in the 
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Seine where Charlemagne had his royal seat, to that magnificent 
metropolis and emporium which gathers its wealth from every land, 
and gives its standards of taste to the world, has not been more 
steady, has hardly been more historically conspicuous, than that of 
the school which Alcuin first taught, to the great University which 
a nation now honors. And a law of human nature is expressed in 
the fact. 

One principle of knowledge leads always to another, interior or 
higher. One department of truth communicates with a second, col- 
lateral and its supplement. A library, if sufiicient in one age^ 
which no one ever was — becomes necessarily inadequate through 
the progress of the succeeding age. No museum of specimens can 
anticipate those which the penetrating science of after times shall 
collect from the earth, or extract from its mines. And no gallery of 
art can either ingather all that which is valuable of the works of other 
ages, or do without that which is subsequently produced. Meantime, 
too, the resources available for such institutions become continually 
larger, as their constituency, if we may style it such, of educated 
minds, becomes wider and more powerful. And so, as the demand 
continues and augments, the supply increases also. Bodley gives 
his library ; and Radclifie builds library and observatory both. 
Clarendon furnishes printing-presses, and leaves means for building 
rooms for them ; and Danby opens a botanic garden. One patron 
founds a professorship of Divinity, and another professorships of 
Geometry and Astronomy ; one donor supplies instruction in Moral 
Philosophy, and another in Ancient History ; a king, perhaps, as at 
Oxford, supplies a professor in Modern History, and Modern Lan- 
guages ; a devotee of his profession gives a Lecturer in Anatomy. 
And so liberal minds in every age, discerning a want, are moved to 
supply it. Each generation supplements the work accomplished by 
its predecessor, and does its part to carry that to perfection ; and the 
whole structure rises, like the Cathedral of Cologne, never perhaps 
to be perfectly finished, but majestic in its progress, and all the more 
august and exalting, because combining in its rearing, as it contem- 
plated in its plan, the labors and the gifls of successive ages. 

And all this time, too, while adding thus to its material equipment, 
the institution gathers the invisible wealth — invisible, but essentially 
quickening and invaluable — of illustrious associations ; with the schol- 
ars whom it has trained, with the statesmen, the divines, the poets, 
the philanthropists, the great promoters of science and of art, who 
have gone from it. Their memory becomes its inspiring inheritance. 
It consecrates the buildings where they once trode. It hangs its 
banner of golden light before every window, along every aisle, 
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where their eyes have Tested. It makes tie gioYes to whisper 
their names, to syllable their words, almost to breathe with their spir> 
itual presence. It passes an exhilarating, inspiring influence froia 
each age onward, through the ranks that come after ;. and exalts 
the present cycle, of acquisition and action, into communion with 
those which History records, and of whose fruits the world is. 
taking. 

And nothing, in a peaceful and free civilization, like that of En- 
gland, or of this country, can easily arise to check this progress, or 
to arrest it on this side of absolute continuance. Priestly power 
may come in, where that prevails, as in the Universities of Spain, 
and prohibit its subjects from teaching Philosophy. Despotic au- 
thority may now and then interpose, and take some hall of learning 
for a fortress, and run its peaceful types into bullets. But, where 
freedom prevails, and peace is thus secured — that peace, which Al- 
fred is said to have declared was all he wanted to carry forward 
his schools to growth and greatness — where industry furnishes the 
means of advancement, and enterprise enlarges and liberalizer 
men's thoughts, there is nothing to hinder the most permanent and 
most noble advancement of such Seminaries. 

Commerce, though sometimes not altogether friendly to them, hut 
rather inclined to undervalue and supersede them by more practical 
schools, may be liberalized by them, until she shall pour her affluent 
treasures into their bosom ; and Democracy may be taught to recog- 
nize in them the true, and generous, and necessary nurseries of thai 
dignified patriotism, that large philanthropy, and that wise states- 
manship, which are her only safeguards and support. And so the 
mighty and still growing progress tends silently to advance, until the 
description of the sacred poet, transferred to our times, is literally 
realized, and the institution, which was so small at the beginning, 
yet even then a centre of power, stands forth before men, like the 
citadel of Jerusalem before his eye : " as the Tower of David, 
builded for an Armory, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men I" 

III. From such an institution there radiates naturally an influence 

which REALLY AFFECTS ALL CLASSES ; which MAKES EACH ONE MORE 

SECURE AND MORE POWERFUL, Confirming its resources and enno- 
bling its life ; even as from the citadel of David, there went a force 
that guarded each home within the city, and made Jerusalem, in aU 
its bounds, more peaceful and secure. This is the third point which 
we should consider. 

I have spoken already of the nature of the power thus silently 
distributed. Its universality remains to be considered.. It. has 
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one limit, and only one. There arise, at distant intervals m His- 
tory, pre-eminent minds, real creators in their departments, that seem 
hardly so much a part of the race as its pre-ordained instructors ; 
sent forth of God to open new tracts of effort and research, and to 
give therein, at the very commencement, the highest attainable exam- 
pies of success. Such was Homer in poetry ; and such in later 
ages were Dante and Shakspeare. Such was Euclid in Geometry. 
Such, Raphael, in painting ; and such his more majestic cotemporary, 
the great master in all the related arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, Michael Angelo. In the works of each of these Mas- 
ters in their departments, not only were old ideas applied with ex- 
traordinary force and in new combinations, but new ideas and laws 
were inaugurated, for afler times to accept and employ. Great prim- 
itive and architectonic forces were developed by them, for the in- 
struction of the world. 

And such men neither needed, nor perhaps would have been 
aided by, the discipline of the University. Their own minds were 
Universities, so far as their special art was concerned ; equipped 
with the forces, and imbued with the tendencies, inspired with the 
impulses, and made intuitively to apprehend the truths, which afler 
Universities — ^that are only the collections of leading minds in any 
one time, and not of these master-lights of all time — could only 
learn from them, and partly reproduce. God endowed such rare, su- 
preme, and solitary souls, with a double portion of his own force ; 
the very regium donum of his bestowment. They needed no dis- 
cipline of inferior minds, they needed opportunity and nothing else, 
the tuition of meditation, the invitations of nature, to draw forth 
their powers. And the outward influences oflen can not be traced 
whereby they became so majestic as they were, and so replenished 
with thought. We can not tell where Euclid studied. We only 
know that he opened the School of Geometry at Alexandria. We 
can not tell through what influence it was that the crabbed stock of 
Italian civilization blossomed out, all at once, into the splendid pic- 
torial genius of the sixteenth century ; nor how it was that the wild 
boy of Stratford, the strolling player of the age of Elizabeth, be- 
came so informed with the essence of History, and was made so 
strangely to encompass in himself all the forces of life, that his 
tragedies remain a possession forever, familiar to the ages, and im- 
perishable as vital air. We can only say that He who made the 
ocean larger than the lake, and the sun than the planet, and the 
planet itself than the satellite which follows it, made these minds 
larger and more capacious than others, and different from them, by 
their very constitution, for purposes whose secret is in His will. It 
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is His wisdom simply ; and He may exert the same energy agais, or 
he may withhold it, precisely as he will. 

In regard to these minds, then, we can only say, in tracing the in- 
fluences of such a University as I have outlined, that it doe» not 
interfere with, if it does not secure, their production and develop- 
ment. On the other hand, through the influence which it circulates 
or creates, it secures the arena most meet for their exhibition, when- 
ever they are sent forth. So far as their creation is dependent on 
forces which man can either quicken or govern, it prepares the way 
for it. And sometimes, when they appear, it will do for them what 
Christ-College, at Cambridge, did for Milton ; it will furnish them 
with knowledges to be interpreted and reconciled by the intuitions 
of their genius, and will put instruments in their hands, with which 
the splendid spirit within, not hiding itself for solitary thought, 
may go forth armed, for the battle of light against error and 
darkness, for the battles of God against the powers of the world. 
I see no relations in which a University may not be friendly and fos- 
tering to such minds, and help them to realize their kingly mission ; 
and the idea which sometimes has obtained among men, that it hin- 
ders their development, and postpones still further the period of 
their creation, seems to me among the silliest of fantasies. It is 
trying to measure meteors by the laws that govern rivers. 

But it is not for such minds, as I said before, that the University is 
designed. They anticipate and comprehend it, in great measure, 
innately. They stand outside of it, by their inheritance. But for 
the great class of governing minds m any age, for those which act 
with power on their cotemporaries, and by whose action the affairs 
of a nation, in any century, are modified and decided — for these, such 
schools of learning are reared, and to such they are fitted. How 
perfect are their adaptations to enrich and complete these ! By such 
advancing schools of learning, the political aspirant is educated into 
the statesman ; the student of Theology is made the accomplished 
and comprehensive divine ; the youth, whose tastes and innate ten- 
dencies lead him to letters as his domain, is made the liberal scholar 
and teacher of all good arts ; the pupil, who otherwise would have 
been but a sciolist, becomes the exact and scientific savan, familiar 
with the researches of those who have preceded him, and capable 
of transmitting a still enriched knowledge to those who come afler ; 
the student of art, by the familiarity with its high rules into which 
he is led, and his intercourse with its great and quickening exam- 
ples, is fitted to embellish what otherwise he would have dishonored, 
the culture of his time, and to advance that culture to still higher 
points ; the lawyer, instead of a mere tricky manager of small aflairs. 
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in made a student of precedents and laws, of history and of ethics, of 
the whole divine economy in fact, and the laws of human nature, 
and the development of the race ; the physician is taught in the 
mysteries of wisdom incarnated in our fearful and wonderful frame, 
and finds botany, chemistry, mineralogy, climatology, all his auxil- 
iaries ; and the astronomer is enabled not only to count the visible 
stars, and interpret their motions, as the ancients could not, not only 
to point his revealing tube to the still profounder deeps above him, 
and bring to view the other worlds which for ages had only been 
seen by the angels, but even to go out beyond any telescope, on the 
airy march of an analysis still more perspicacious and exact, and pre- 
figure the forms, and determine the masses, and even lay down the 
orbits and the paths of those remote worlds whose existence and motion 
are only inferred from the necessity of them to keep our whirling 
globe in equipoise. No branch of useful knowledge is pursued in 
any age, no department of laudable and beneficent action is opened 
or is prosecuted, in which the influence of soch a seat of learning 
must not be benignant. It tends to make the artisan an artist, the 
mechanic an architect, the sailor a navigator ; as well as to make 
the politician a statesman, the newsman a historian, and the rhymer 
a poet. It tends to enrich and ennoble the influence that pervades 
every court-room, that emanates from each press, that radiates, with a 
power from God upon it, around every pulpit. It tends, in a word, 
to make the State, in all its reach, more aflluent and secure, and every 
home in it more enlightened and more free. 

The lesser Seminaries, especially Common Schools, are sometimes 
conceived, by uninformed minds, as endangered, or at least over-shad- 
owed and obscured, by such founded Colleges, which are growing to 
be Universities. But the fact is, on the other hand, that these lesser 
schools sprang from the higher at the outset, as thrifly shrubs are 
born of trees, taking life from their roots ; and that they ever since 
have flourished best, I might almost say only, in connection with them. 
Popular education, without such fixed and elevated centres, would be 
a mere nebulous mist of sciolism, enlightening nobody. Popular ed- 
ucation, when it emanates from such centres, such positive orbs of 
concentrated learning, becomes a grandly illuminating presence, in 
every hamlet and every district ; its luminous waves propelled con- 
tinually from unfailing sources, and bearing quickening power every- 
where. And there is not a school or a lyceum, to-day, in any town- 
ship of our whole land, that would not be richer, more exalting and 
inspiring in its contact with the minds assembled by it, if that Uni- 
versity which is planted in this city* had attained already the full 
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* This diBCCune waa llret deliTered at ProTldenee, B. L 
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development which it surely will gain, with the progress of the ages ; 
if every art, and every literature, all forms and powers of human 
knowledge, which the race has thus far developed and secured, 
were now at home in it. Not this State only, but every college 
and every academy, every press and every lecture-room, every pulpit 
and every fonim, every district and every home, within the compass 
of our confederacy — down to the Del Norte, beyond the snowy 
cones of Oregon — would feel the pressure, and be the richer for it, 
of one such replete and magnificent University. 

In a word, the influence which is lodged in the College, and which 
circulates from it, is not only vital, as I said,, at the outset, but it is 
in its nature a universal influence ; especially in a country free- like 
ours, where the classes of society intermix all the time, and the dif- 
ferent ranks change place three times in every century ; and where 
every force asserts itself without pause. In such a country, the 
influence of the University must circulate swiftly, and permeate the 
whole. No barrier of fixed rank interrupts or restrains it. No 
distinction of caste confines it to a few. It takes all human rela- 
tionships for its media, is more mobile than the atmosphere, pen- 
etrant and pervading as life itself. As the citadel guards the whole 
population in the midst of which it stands, so does such an institution 
pervade with its influence, and shelter by its power, the whole 
community in the midst of which it is reared. It comes more and 
more to be recognized by that, in its peaceful halls and modest chap- 
els, as being to it like the very * tower of David, builded for an At" 
mory ,' where every art hath hung its shield, and where the wise and 
mighty men who have successively assisted or defended the State, 
have learned their skill, and left their trophies ! 

IV. It only remains that I notice, for the fourth thing connected 
with such an institution of learning, that it is a power which, above 
all others, is harmoniocts with Christianity, and adapted to pb 
USED BY it. It may be, more fitly than any other, the citadel of its 
strength, and the armory of its weapons. 

When I speak of Christianity I mean of course that Protestant 
Christianity which takes Christ for its head, the Scriptures for its 
law, and Preaching for its means, while relying on the influence of 
the Spirit of God to insure to this success. A Religion of Sacraments, 
that seeks to renew men and fit them for salvation by a physical, oi 
at least a psychological, influx, transmitted from one generation to an* 
other, through appointed conduits, and by manual contacts, will hardly 
rely on Schools or Universities as its chief auxiliaries. It may build 
such for ornaments to the civilization it generates ; or try to use them, 
within certain limits, as its foci and fortresses, and their studies as its 
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weapons. But it will not incite them to, it will not allow to them, 
spontaneous growth, until they include all departments of thought^ 
and it can only tolerate them so long as they yield to the control of 
its officers, and send out their students as its trained devotees. And 
even then, a Religion like that must naturally rely, as historically it 
has relied, on means outside of and diverse from these, for its chief 
advances ; on ceremonies and shows, on priestly orders and mo- 
nastic establishments, on royal alliances and the arts of diplomacy* 
on political intrigue and the conquests of war. 

But a Protestant Christianity, such as I have described, takes 
such seats of learning as its natural means, and its foremost allies. 
Its total relation to them is cordial ; and it becomes mightiest when 
allied with them in most intimate union. They are necessary to it, 
for its own illustration and defense; fof itd logical maintenance. 
For such a Christianity is itself, by profession, a system of truth } 
of that moral truth, of those spiritual verities, which transcend all 
others, and which yet are organically connected with them. It is a 
Religion not of theory only, but of actual historical development in 
the world ; of a development as real, as evident, and as really to b« 
investigated and verified by research, as that of any empire which 
the earth has held upon it. It is a Religion not committed to tra- 
dition ; not incorporated in rites only ; nor solely intrusted to a 
privileged class ; but one that lives in records and writings access- 
ible to all, and which must be intelligently accepted and interpreted. 
History is involved in it, as really as Prophecy ; it treats of fact, as 
well as of doctrine ; it develops a philosophy of human nature, 
while revealing the mystery of the Divine existence ; and it claims 
to be in harmony with, though not directly to anticipate and unfold, 
the structure and laws of the physical universe, while declaring to 
us those realms of spiritual life and activity, above the stars, which 
no eye hath seen. 

Such a Religion, therefore, if true, which we assume it to be, is in 
harmony with all truth. It will derive illustration from every other 
department of truth ; and will take new supremacy over men's 
thoughts, and attract more fully their loving faith, as its complete and 
divine majesty is more amply set forth by collateral studies. Such 
a Religion has nothing to fear, but every thing to hope, from every 
good art, from every fruitful and large research. The science of 
the earth, when fully disclosed, will only confirm it. The scienca 
of the stars will only illustrate it. The science of the mind will 
show the wants it comes to meet, and exhibit more fully its aptitudes 
for this. The science of History will build for it, by degrees, aar 
more largely pursued, a magnificent platform, to which all vanished' 
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ages and all decayed nations shall contribute their part, and from 
which shall be shown, in fullest manifestation, the harmony of the 
Christian records with all the action of man, and the fitness of the 
Christian principles to all the needs of his nature. 

There are some truths, of course, so remote from Christianity, 
by natural position, that they can contribute but little to it. But 
ihere is no truth with which it can ever come into conflict ; and 
none which will not stand to it at last, however subordinate, in a 
relation of assistance, illustration, or defense ; an outbuilding, if not 
a tower or a column, to its immense and imperial palace. Christi- 
anity, therefore, from its very constitution, must instinctively cherish 
all seats of sound learning. It would be unmindful of its nature and 
its dignity, untrue to itself, if it did not this. 

It must cherish them, too, and avail itself of them, as allies in its 
advance to the conquest of the earth. They are necessary to it, /or 
its general publication ; and every power which they produce may 
become its auxiliary. For Christianity, being a moral power, advan- 
ces by moral, and not by physical means. It everywhere takes the 
pulpit for the fulcrum of its outward operation. It relies on the elo- 
quence that has faith at the heart of it, for its mastery over men. And, 
Bubordinately to this, it uses most freely the press and its enginery ; 
and seeks to reach men through the eloquence, silent, but real as 
the other, which is made to pulsate through all forms of literature. 

Whatever, then, enriches the thoughts of men, or refines and ex- 
alts these, or puts a higher energy upon them, while leaving the 
principle of faith undisturbed, makes them just so much better min- 
isters of Christianity ; the more appropriate and powerful agents, in 
achieving its advance. The splendid genius of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, cultivated by Greek training, ministered to by all the as- 
sociations that dignified Tarsus, and disciplined afterward by the 
masculine regimen of the Pharisean Schools, to whom travel was a 
teacher, and many cities the halls of his University, until he was 
fitted to be equally at home and equally effective when remonstrat- 
ing at Jerusalem and when reasoning at Athens, when addressing 
Agrippa or pleading before Felix, and when speaking to the woman 
at the water-side at Philippi — ^this is the great example of the fact, 
from the primitive time, for all after ages. And every illustrious 
champion of the truth, who has preached Paul's doctrine, with his 
spirit reproduced, till the nations paused at his feet to hear it, and 
listening centuries clasped hands around his pulpit, has shown the 
same. It was out of the Universities — even out of those which 
Rome had cramped and chained by her rules — ^that the Reformation 
sprang, really though indirectly, both in England and in Germany. 
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And that Reformed Religion, which there had its Seminaries, and 
which now, by God's blessing, hath been handed on to us, has ever since 
found in such its shelter, and drawn from them its noblest champions. 
It can not advance itself by diplomacy, or by war. New fields may 
thus be opened to it ; but men's minds or hearts can not thus be 
changed. It can not advance itself by any purchase, of money, or any 
terrors, of power. It must convince men, and so convert them. And 
whatever helps one mind toward fitness to convince and inwardly to 
move others, while not overthrowing its principle of Faith, is favor- 
able to Christianity. Each science, which strengthens and disci- 
plines the mind ; each art, which adorns it; each knowledge, which 
opens to it the mysteries of life ; each form of practice, which 
helps it to speak well ^ each communion with the Past, which brings 
the inspiring fbrce of that to pervade and exalt it, and enables it 
to touch other minds more directly with electrifying energy ; all 
that which elevates or accumulates its force, and makes it more 
manly, more copious, and more free — all, girds and equips its 

disciple for his work, and hastens the era of the triumph of the 
truth. 

The College, therefore, as it grows to be a University, remains at 
each step tho fit, and natural, and necessary ally of a Protestant 
Christianity. It is a centre of power ; of power that grows greater 
as the ages advance ; of power that afiects society on all sides ; of 
precisely the power which Christianity requires. Religion, as 
molding and interpenetrating such Colleges, will exalt and confirm 
them ; quickening and uniting their separate studies by its earnest 
spirit ; superadding to all others the highest of all, even the study 
of itself; and more and more making prominent within them the 
grand idea of every University, which is not the mere accumulation 
of knowledges for the furnishing of the mind, but the training of that 
mind, of every mind embraced within it, to the most athletic and 
symmetrical development ; a development that shall be itself a chief 
good, and shall multiply others ; to which study shall be sweet, and 
utterance easy, and all efibrt a pleasure. 

And, at the same time, while benefiting such Seminaries, Christi- 
anity will use them, with the grandest efiect, for its own illustration, 
for the vital propagation of it over the earth. Every art which 
they cherish shall be its ally. Every soul which they enrich 
with knowledge, and which at the same time is penetrated with 
faith, shall be its glorious minister to men. Every tongue or pen 
which they set free in the liberty of large thought, shall scatter its 
words of life and healing, as the star distributes its radiant light. 
And on the influence of refinement and peace, of social order, polit* 
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ical improvement, ameliorated manners, and general civilization, 
which emanates from such centres, Christianity shall be borne, 
as the Lord was on the clouds that infolded him over Tabor ; not 
necessary to his support, but making his meet and resplendent pavil* 
ion ; not celestial in their nature, yet mirroring his glory ! 

Not dark or doubtful is the relation sustained by such Colleges to 
Christianity. It finds in every one of 'them, and more and more as 
they more fully complete the office foreshadowed in their structure — 
it finds in every one of them, which is a seminary of truth and not 
of error, it will do so through all the centuries — and this is one 
illustrious proof of its fitness to the world in which these stand as 
organizing powers, and in which they become continually mightier as 
civilization advances — it finds in each one of them an institution which 
is to it as the very Citadel to Jerusalem ; ' the tower of David, 
builded for an armory.' The past and the present combine to de- 
clare this. The very structure of Christianity is vocal with its 
proofs. The College is its magazine, its depot of troops, its arsenal 
and its fortress, combined in one ! 

" A looming bastion fringed "with fire ;" 

but fire only hurtless and benign ! 

Therefore it is, that we seek to found and build up such perma- 
nent Colleges. We seek to found them, where now they are not ; 
for every such self-developing institution bears the baptism of the 
influence by which it was commenced, and with which in its earli- 
est years it was identified, far onward in its history. If not at first 
in harmony with Christianity — if established, even, in a definite and 
spirited antagonism to that — it will yet, by the tendencies involved 
in its structure, drift more and more into harmony with that, and will 
finally be compelled to accept and involve it, like the celebrated Uni- 
versity established by Jefierson, to save itself from destruction. 
But if it include Christianity at the outset, and be framed to express 
that, then will that probably reign in and inspire it, with a power 
more apparent at some times than at others, but real all the time, 
even unto the end ! It is not so much the provisions of charters, en- 
forced by courts, that will secure this. The self-evolving life of the 
College, itself, in the long run insures the result. 

And, as thus vitally and permanently associated with such centres 
of power, Christianity will have a hold on our country that can not 
be paralleled, and that never can be shaken. You might as well 
shake the mountain from its base, which is bolted by columns and 
shafts of granite to the centre of the earth ! Nor can limits be set 
to the dififusion of its influence. All literature at last will come to 
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speak it. Debates will bear the stamp of it. The Educated Mind 
of Che Country will be filled with it ; and that in the edd controls the 
rest. And this power will never grow less with time. For Colleges, 
as I said, tend always to increase and ascend to Univertiities ; re- 
positories that is, and seminaries as well, of all human knowledge ; 
and their power becomes greater as the centuries advance. The 
influence, then, which forms them at the beginning, and which there- 
after permeates them, will extend with their growth, and be energized 
continually by their accumulating strength. It never will fail, so 
long as Colleges keep pace with civilization. It never will fail, so 
long as they grow, with an annulus. of buildings developing every 
century, and an assembly of students growing larger every year I 

Here, then, is the centre, looking down the long future, of the 
missionary operations that shall renovate our country ! I look upon 
other forms of effort, for the one great end ; and though each one is 
needful in its place, they seem superficial and necessarily fugitive, 
in comparison of this. They are so, altogether, except as continu- 
ally associated with this. The tracts are arrows, the treatises 
spears, the missionaries soldiers, going forth on great errands. But 
the tower and the armory, from which they all issue, and in which 
they are forged or are trained for their mission — it is the College, 
founded by liberal and large-hearted men, and afterward enlarged 
by those who succeed them. It outlasts treatises. It outlives gen- 
erations. With undisturbed and still growing life, it watches tho 
passage and change of governments. With even pulse, it counts the 
centuries. And to the end it still survives, a centre still of circulat- 
ing force, a nursery still of ministering minds. 

I honor, then, the magnificent Christian endeavor which seeks to 
plant these throughout the country ; to belt the prairie, and fringe the 
lake with them ; to make them almost keep pace with the pioneer, and 
anticipate the immigrant, on their swift march across the continent, to 
the shores of the Pacific. I honor this effort, and delight to take 
part in it. If now it were new, the entering upon it would maik a 
new era in Christian advance, and show a higher wisdom gained. 
But it is not new. The great examples of the Fathers are with us ; 
of those who founded Harvard, in the midst of their poverty ; of those 
who planned Yale, before the hills that shelter and overshadow it 
had missed the Indian ; of those who reared Dartmouth to teach 
the Indian ! We have some kindling memories with us ; of those 
perhaps of our own blood, whose life has gone to settle the base, 
and cement the prosperity, of more recent institutions, that shall still 
bear their impress and perpetuate their memory, till the Allegha- 
nies melt, and the continent departs ! We have history on our side ; 
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and the laws of human nature ; and all the tendencies of our ciFili* 
zation ; and God himself, who hath blessed so often these Colleges 
with His presence, inspiring their studies by his revea!ed love, and 
making them luminous, above all other centres of intercourse, with a 
glory than which the Sbekinah was hardly brighter. Our times pre- 
eminently demand such effort. Their rushing currents bear away 
minor influences, as tumultuous floods bear the foliage of autumn de- 
posited upon them. We must build solid bulwarks of influence amid 
them, and anchor these to the rocks, and make them at once imper- 
vious and impregnable, in order to check or wisely guide our eager 
age. The future ages, with their promises of peace, and their long 
eras of opulence, invite us to lay the foundations now, that then shall 
be built upon, and magnificently enlarged. The World itself, which 
waits for this country to act upon it with the mightiest force of a 
Christian intelligence diffused throughout it, and a grand Christian 
manhood realized by its leaders — the World, which is to so great an 
extent to be quickened by our outreaching life, and borne upward to its 
redemption by our endeavors — inspires to this work. The waiting 
lands, the coming centuries, become suppliants for it. And in the ages 
that are surely to come, foretold by prophecy, foreseen by faith, and 
realized already to the thought of the Most High, — when not this 
Western World alone, but every land and every sea, shall be at peace 
through liberty and truth ; when every empire shall have Christ for 
its master, and every art be a minister for Him ; when literature 
throughout shall be quickened by his Spirit, and all human souls be 
the shrines of his presence ; when states shall be sanctuaries, and 
sciences psalms, and all human governments the allies of the Church-^ 
in that great age of Christian glory still unfolding and earth ascend- 
ing to sympathy with heaven, it shall be seen that no other efibrt 
hath been more important, none other hath touched more really or 
deeply the sources of true progress, none other hath given more 
largely to the result, or been a more noble memorial of its workmen, 
than that which reared the Christian College, to ennoble each dis- 
trict, to inspire every state, and to stand in every community which 
it blesses, *' as the tower of David, builded for an Armory, wftiereon 
there hang a thbusand bucklers, all shields of mighty men !" 

The age which sets on these the crown, of perfect civilization and 
millennial purity, shall still preserve and not destroy thorn ; and the 
great University of the heavens themselves, with their nobler teach- 
ers and their vaster science, their ages of study, and their Vision of 
truth, shall only carry forward, in perpetual ascension, the influence 
and the progress here commenced ! God make us faithful to these 
Seminaries now ; and make us welcome to that hereafter ! 
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EZEKIEL XUU. 5, 11 
**So THK Spirit took he up, avd BROuaHT mx iitto thp. ikhir court; ahd 

BEHOLD, THE OLORT OF THE LoRD FILLED THE HOUSX/' 

" Tnia IS THK LAW of the house : Upon the top op the mouhtaih, the 

WHOLE LIMIT THEREOF ROUND ABOUT SHALL BE MOST HOLT. BeHOLD, THIS 
IS THE LAW OF THE HOUSE.'' 

In the prophecies of Ezekiel, there are things hard to 
be understood. Aware himself of the mysteriousness of 
the representations made to him in vision, and of the 
obscurity that clothed his descriptions of them, — he ac- 
knowledged that he " spake in parables ;" and doubtless 
he enquired and searched diligently, what the spirit of 
Christ which was in him did signify. 

Similar enquiries on our part, will not be unrewarded. 
And the diligent study of his " dark sayings," under the 
advantages we derive from the instructions of Christ and 
his Apostles, will furnish to us many happy illustrations 
of the doctrines and duties of Christianity, as well as of 
the more general principles of the divine government. 

The volume of Inspiration is one ; and the successive 
developements of the character and purposes of Jehovah, 
from Moses, downward to the close of the revelations 
made through the Beloved Disciple, have been only 
amplifications of preceding announcements, and are all 
pervaded by the same spirit of holiness, while they all 
pursue the same grand design — to make men acquainted 
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with their relations to God, and to enforce their obliga- 
tions to universal obedience. 

If even under the Christian dispensation we do but 
see through a glass darkly — it cannot surprise us, that 
the people of Israel and their prophets also, should have 
been unable steadfastly to look to the end of that which 
was abolished eighteen hundred years ago. The types 
and shadows they enjoyed, were adapted to their condi- 
tion. The Church was in her infancy. "The first 
covenant," formed with her, "had ordinances of ser- 
vice," sailh the Apostle, " and a sanctuary of an earthly 
nature. An outer tabernacle was prepared, in which 
was the candlestick, and the table, and the shew bread, 
which is called the Holy Place. And behind the second 
vail was the tabernacle, which is called the Holy of 
Holies, containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid with gold in every part, in which was 
the golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of 
Aaron which budded, and the tables of the covenant ; 
over it also, were the Cherubim of Glory overshadowing 
the mercy seat."* ' 

The tabernacle with its furniture, " was a figure for 
the time then present — in which were offered both gifts 
and sacrifices, that could not make him that did the ser- 
vice perfect as pertaining to the conscience" — for obvi- 
ously, meats and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal 
ordinances, could not take away sin, nor satisfy the law 
of God. 

That our lot has fallen on a later period of the world, 
and where the Sun of Righteousness has arisen to dispel 
the shadows of Jewish twilight, should inspire our grat- 
itude. We are permitted with open face, to behold the 
glory of the Lord — and if the vail of unbelief be taken 
from our hearts^ and we be changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord, then 

* Heb. ix.— Stuart's TranslatioB. 



we shall behold Christ, not only as revealed by the 
Apostles, but by the Prophets, and shall readily admit 
the fact, that he who was made the organ of divine 
communication to the captive Jews by the river Chebar, 
looked forward to the day of Christ, and rejoiced. 

The Prophet had witnessed the desolation of the 
Holy City. He had seen the armies of Nebuchadnez- 
zar carrying £re and desolation into the sacred places — 
scattering the people — destroying thousands, and bearing 
others away into captivity. The day was dark. The 
Lord had drawn his sword, to cut off from Jerusalem 
both the righteous and the wicked. Every heart melt- 
ed ; all hands became feeble ; every spirit fainted, and 
all knees became weak as water. 

While he mused upon these things in the land of cap- 
tivity, and poured out prayers for the remnant of his 
brethren — and while the fire burned within him — he 
was favored with the vision from which the words of 
the text are taken. 

Brought into the land of Israel, he was set on a very 
high mountain, whence he saw the frame of a city on the 
south, and where he was shown the extent of the wall, 
the number of the gates, and the arrangement of the 
buildings. Afterward, he was shown the temple, and 
made acquainted with its form, measurement, propor- 
tions, apartments, and appendages. He was then brought 
to the gate, that looketh toward the east, where " the 
Glory of the Grod of Israel came by the way of the east, 
whose voice was like the noise of many waters ; and the ' 
earth shone, with his Glory." 

The view was overwhelming. The Prophet fell on 
his face, astonished and adoring. And then it was, that 
the spirit took him up, and brought him to the inner 
court — where was the place of Jehovah's throne, and 
the place of the soles of his feet — " and behold ! the 
Glory of the Lord filled the house !" 
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It will be pertinent on this occasion to enquire 

L Into the import of the j^rase, ^^ the Glory of the 
Lord." 

11. Whether this Glory may fill the house erected 
for his worship, in all periods of the world ? 

I. What is the import of the phrase, ^^ the Glory of 
the Lord ?" You need not be told that it is of frequent 
occurrence ; and an attentive consideration of some pas- 
sages in which it is used may aid us in our enquiry, as 
to its common import. 

Twenty years before Ezekiel was favored with the 
vision referred to in the text, the heavens had been open* 
ed upon him, and he saw the Glory of the Lord. The 
form of it was that of a ^^ great cloud, and a fire infolding 
itself — ^and there was a brightness about it, out of the 
midst of it, as the color of amber out of the midst of the 
fire ; also out of the midst of it, came the likeness of 
four living creatures ; and the likeness of the firmament 
upon their heads was as the color of terrible crystal ; 
and when they moved, their noise was like the noise of 
great waters, as the voice of the Almighty ; and there 
was a voice from the firmament that was over their 
heads ; and above that firmament was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone ; and oh 
the throne, was the likeness, as the appearance of a man 
above upon it ; and from his loins upward, and from his 
loins downward, was as the appearance of fire, and it 
had brightness round about ; — as the appearance of the 
bow th^t is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of this brightness. This was the appearance 
of the likeness of the Glory of the Lord." Ezek. i. 

Shortly after, he had another vision of this Glory, as 
it departed from the inner court of the temple, and stood 
over the threshold oi the house — and then over the east 
gate — and finally upon a mountain on the east side of 



the city — signifying, according to the understanding of 
the Prophet, the withdrawment of all further protection 
from the profaned temple and rebellious city. And in 
the context the same form of the Divine Glory, is seen, 
returning to the city and temple, by the way in 
which it had before removed — indicating that God would 
again return, and restore the outcasts of Israel, and send 
forth the rod of his strength for their security. Ezek. 

The visible " Glory of the Lord" had long been a 
familiar object, in some form, to the generations of Isra- 
el. What else was that cloud that guided them by day, 
and that pillar of fire that guided them by night, through 
all their wanderings from Egypt to Canaan ? Was not 
the darkness of the cloud, the secret place of the Most 
High — and was not that brightness of fire, the enfolding 
of the same glorious person that Ezekiel saw P Moses 
describes the Glory of the Lord, ad it appeared on the 
mount, in terms of strong resemblance to those already 
quoted — " It was as a burning fire — all under his feet 
was as it were the brightness of sapphire, and as it were> 
the body of heaven in his clearness." (Exod. xxiv. 10.) 
Thus, for six days, the Glory of the Lord abode on Si- 
nai, and " a cloud covered it, and on the seventh day> 
God spake from the midst of the cloud" — and — " the 
sight of the Glory of the Lord, was like devouring fire 
on the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of 
Israel." (Exod. xxiv. 16, 17.) 

When the Tabernacle in the wilderness was fbished, 
the cloud covered it, and the Glory of the Lord filled it 
— so that Moses was not able to enter it. And either 
within the tabernacle, or upon it, or over it, the same 
glorious appearance rested during all its progress through 
the wilderness, and after its establishment at Shibh. 
And when Solomon built an house for the Lord, and 
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assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the 
tribes, and the chief of the fathers, that they might bring 
up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of the city 
of David, into the most holy place — preparatory to the 
solemn act of Dedication — then, the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord, so that the priests could not stand to 
minister because of the cloud, — for the Glory of the Lord 
had Jilled the house of the Lord. 

** The Glory of the Lord'' seen by the Prophet, and 
also by the successive generations of Israel, was a visi- 
ble manifestation of God^s presence. I n connexion with 
the Ark of the Covenant and the Mercy Seat on which 
it rested it formed a lively figure of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Prophet, the Priest, and the Ruler of the 
Church. As " in him dwell all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily" — and as in him all the promises, of God 
have their -accomplishment — so \Ve may be assured that 
He was manifested in that " Brightness of the Father's 
glory," which the Patriarchs and the Prophets saw. 

In this vision of Ezekiel the Glory of the Lord was 
seen returning to the temple, whence it had before de- 
parted. Now we know that the Shekinah never return- 
ed to the temple built by Zerubbabel, after the captivity 
in Babylon — and yet, the Glory of the latter bouse was 
greater than the Glory of the former. How ? Because 
into the latter, Christ entered personally, and gave de- 
monstrations of his authority as Lord of the Temple — 
and because at his death, and by his will, the veil of the 
temple was rent, and the partition wall broken down, 
and all its Courts thrown open, equally to spiritual wor- 
shippers, of all nations. 

Was there no connexion between the Glory of the 
Lord that filled the temple of Solomon, and the Glory 
of the Lord that filled the temple of Zerubbabel ? There 
was ; and that connexion was none other than the re- 



lation of Type aad Antitype — the Figure and the Re- 
ality. 

These temples were but figures of the Christian 
Church — which is " the household of God, built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone ; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord. Of this spiritual temple, built of 
lively stones, the Lord Jesus is the everlasting Glory. 
Not by might nor by power is it reared, but by His Spir- 
it ; — ^and He who hath laid its foundations in his own 
blood, and prepared all its materials by the efficacy of 
His quenchless Love, shall bring forth the head stone 
thereof amid the shoutings of myriads about the throne, 
** crying, Grace, Grace unto it." 

As the visible Glory of the Lord filled the Temple 
in Jerusalem — so may the Spiritual Glory of the Lord 
be expected to fill his spiritual temple, so far as its ap- 
pointed ordinances are maintained — and a pure worship 
is preserved, and a fervent devotion cherished. 

For these purposes are earthly sanctuaries still need- 
ed, and though not divinely designated " patterns of hea- 
venly things," they still bear no slight resemblance to 
the temple above, when truly devoted to the purposes 
for which they are ostensibly erected. 

Thus we are brought to our second enquiry ; 

n. May this Glory of the Lord fill the house erected 
for his worship, in all periods of the world ? Once said 
Christ to his disciples, " Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them." On another, and still more solemn occasion, 
he said — to those whom he commissioned to preach his 
Gospel — " Lo ! 1 am with you always, even to the end 
of the world." 

If the Lord Jesus Christ then, were manifested of 

2 
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old, as ** the Glory of the Lord" filling the tabernacle 
and the temple — if he was then, is now, and ever shall 
be, " the brightness of the Father's Glory"— ^and if the 
promises just recited are true — the question is settled, 
that " the Glory of the Lord" may fill any house erected 
for his worship, as truly as it filled the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

God still dwells with men. " The Heaven of Heav- 
ens cannot contain him," and the overflowings of his 
Glory fill the habitations that are reared for him on earth. 
Cherubim and Seraphim surround his throne — myriads 
of Intelligences who excel in knowledge and strength, 
cast down their crowns at his feet, and fill his ears with 
their songs of praise and glory — of honor and power, of 
dominion and victory; but — through all their ranks, he 
looks down on sinful dying men, with a heart full of 
tenderness ; and from all their songs he turns his ear, to 
catch the sighs of the broken heart and contrite spirit — 
and the fervent aspirations of the despised but devoted 
disciples of the crucified One, when they gather around 
their public Altars for sacrifice. 

The house of the Lord, where he manifests bis Glory, 
is placed under special regulations ; and the reason why 
the Glory departed from the Temple of Solomon, was 
simply that these regulations were not maintained. 
" This is the law of the house ; upon the top of the 
mountain, the whole limit thereof round about, shall be 
most holy. Behold this is the law of the house." Thus 
spake Jehovah to the Prophet. 

If we be not bound to attach an equal degree of sa- 
credness to the ground on which the Lord's house stands, 
and to the walls and the pillars, and the porches, and the 
vessels and other appurtenances of the building — as was 
required in times of greater ignorance, — still, we are not 
released from the obligation of carrying the spirit of 
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holiness into all parts of the Divine worship. The law 
of the house is equally binding now, as twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago — to make the whole system of sanctuary 
service, most holy. And wherever, and whenever, this 
law is maintained, the Glory of the Lord will fill the 
house. I remark then, 

1 • The law of the house is maintained^ when the 
Gospel of Christ is faithfully published in it. 

The fundamental principle of the Gospel is, that 
" Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners." 
For this end, though ^^ in the beginning he was with 
God, and was God," he humbled himself to the deaths 
even the death of the cross, that he might magnify the 
violated l^w— declare the righteousness of God, and ob- ' 
tain the remission of sins, for all who should believe in 
his name* It is this principle, thus explained by the 
Holy Spirit, that widely distinguishes the Gospel from 
all other systems of faith — and elevates it infinitely in 
point of salutary influence and moral grandeur, above 
the religion of nature, as received either by the Infidel 
of Christendom, or the less criminal devotee of Pagan 
superstition. 

Intimately connected with this grand principle are 
various subordinate doctrines and duties, which admit of 
no controversy after the principle from which they 
spring, is acknowledged. The ignominious death of one 
who claimed equality with the Father, — was an event 
in the Divine administration, to be accounted for, on no 
other assumption than that which is confirmed by infalli- 
ble testimony — that man had become a rebel against his 
Maker, and was found " dead in trespasses and sins" — 
so, that no arm could save him, |Jiort of that which was 
first stretched forth to form hiuTlfom the dust of the 
earth, and put within him an undying spirit. And, in 
efifeeting his salvation, a new spirit must of course be 
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put within him — a spirit, that recognises the duty of 
deep repentance — and a cordial acknowledgement of 
that Law as holy, just, and good, which dooms the sin- 
ner to everlasting fire ; and such a spirit is not born " of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of naan, 
— but of God ;" and wherever it exists, it lays strong 
hold on Christ as the only Saviour — and already has 
begun, in anticipation, the song of thanksgiving " to 
Him that hath loved us, and washed us from our sins In 
his own blood." 

We wonder not, that they who have never felt the 
plague of their own hearts, nor the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, — nor the excellence of God's law, nor their per- 
sonal desert of the inflictions it threatens™ should per- 
ceive no beauty in Christ, and that they should enquire 
of the humble believer — " What is thy Beloved, more 
than another's Beloved." — But though we wonder not, 
we cannot but deplore their strong delusions. 

The results of the faithful preaching of the Gospel 
are — that men are taught to discern between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth him not ; — that they 
learn wherein the true dignity of human nature lies, 
even in the prostration of the soul before God, in its re- 
newal to holiness, and in the consecration of all its 
powers to " the work of faith and the labor of love ;"— - 
and, that they learn to refer all their exercises and ac- 
tions to that standard of righteousne^, which will reveal 
the secrets of all hearts in the last Great Day. 

If there be those who profess to preach the Gospel, 
while yet they aim not to ** convince men of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment," but rather to amuse 
them with the hop^of heaven while they are un- 
washed in the blood, and unclothed by the righteousness 
of Christ — they are men that God has not sent ; — they 
maintain not << the law of the house," and would do 
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well to listen to the voice of the Holy Spirit, saying, 
" let them that preach another Gospel be accursed.^' 
The Glory of God fills not the house, whence Christ 
crucified is banished. 

Is it true that Christianity is but a new and revised 
edition of the Religion of Nature ? — and — that the 
preachers of the Gospel are at liberty, comparing the 
first edition with the last, to judge by the light of their 
own reason, to which the preference is due — and to re- 
verse the decisions of the Bible when they seem to con- 
flict with the decisions of the Book of Nature — and thus . 
in fact, to substitute their own Speculations for the Word 
of God ? 

What is the Religion of Nature ? Answer ye lands 
where the light of Revelation has never dawned ! — let 
the altars on Mars Hill inscribed to the Unknown God, 
or to thirty thousand gods, answer ! — let the hecatombs 
of human victims that annually burn on the funeral pile, 
or feed the monsters of the deep in India, answer! 
What is the Religion of Nature ? It is the religion of 
the carnal mind, which is enmity against God ; — it is a 
religion that draws the sword, and throws away the 
scabbard—that crimsons the earth with blood, and pours 
down on its lofty hills and lovely plains, those streams 
of pollution that convert them into ^' regions of the 
shadow of death !" It is a religion that here worships 
the sun, and there the serpent — here the leaf that trem- 
bles in the breeze, and there the carved stone, — here the 
genii of the mountains, and there thd spirits of the pit ; — 
it is a religion of darkness and gloom, of uncertainty 
and death. Paul has described it best — it "changes 
the Glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things" — it " changes the truth of 
God into a lie, and worships the creature, more than the 
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Creator," This is the religion of nature as it exists — 
not indeed, as it plays around the sickly fancy of the Poet 
or the Philosopher, who drink, now at Salem's living 
fountains, and then at Sodom's sulphureous lake. 

The God of Nature, and the God of the Bible, are 
One. But fallen man has cast off his fear — renounced 
his love — and plunged into an abyss of darkness and 
guilt from which no arm can rescue him, but the arm 
that vanquished Satan at the foot of the Cross. The 
only system of religion that has ever emanated from the 
God of Nature, is that system which the Bible reveals, 
and of which Christ is the Centre and the Circumfe- 
rence — the Alpha and the Omega — the " All in All !" 
Christ is " the Light of the world." Aside of him — 
the darkness of eternal night hangs over every member 
of God's family on earth. 

If men, instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
wish still to make the religion of nature their text book, 
and the Gospel of Christ merely a source of occasional 
illustration — let them go into the temples of Brama, or 
mingle with the inhabitants of yonder Forests, where 
the war dance is held, and where the song of the raving 
Bacchanal celebrates the benevolence of the Great 
Spirit, for giving him permission to quaff the blood of 
his enemies from the skull yet warm from the head of 
the fallen ! But, O ! preserve the temples of God from 
profanation like this ! The law of the house is broken — 
the Glory of the Lord shines not there ! 

2. The law of the house is maintained, when it is 
regularly filled with humble and devout worshippers. 

The injunction — ** Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together as the manner of some is" — carries 
with it all the authority of the command — " Remember 
the Sabbath day and keep it Boly." But on the obliga- 
tions and blessings of obedience, I cannot expatiate here* 
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I will only remark — that the wUful or needless neglect 
of the house of God, involves an expression of contempt, 
that no arguments can vindics^te; — an insult on the 
Majesty of Heaven that all the civilities of life cannot 
cover ; — and an ignorance of personal interest, and a 
disregard of the welfare of the community, which bears 
the indelible brand of folly and profligacy. He that for- 
sakes the house of God, forsakes his own mercies— puts 
at fearful hazard, all that he values in this world — and, 
sacrifices immortality. 

But — they who worship God, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth, ** To this man will I look, saith 
Jehovah — even to him that is of a broken heart and 
contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word." Behold the 
man, who dares not lift hig eyes to heaven, but smites 
on his breast — and cries " God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner !" — There is the devout and humble worshipper ! 

Nothing in fallen man,, is so lovely in the eye of God, 
as the spirit o( self abasement — for nothing else so well 
befits him. Nothing beside, draws forth the testimonies 
of parental love so abundantly — nor removes the vail 
that hides his glory from the eye of faith, so readily — 
nor prepares the soul to join in the harmonies of heaven 
so fully — as that spirit which ascribes righteousness to a 
sin avenging God, and takes to itself, shame and confu- 
sion of face. 

But how think ye, must God regard the spirit of lev- 
ity, when it breaks forth in his Sanctuary — whether in 
the form of the unmeaning smile — or the broad laugh, 
or the contemptuous sneer, or the soft whisper — or the 
more sober but not less indecorous turning over of the 
leaves of the psalm book or the music book, in the midst 
of the most solemn services! — And, how think you he 
must regard that spirit of drowsiness that is suffered to 
steal over the mind, and the body too — while his mes- 
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sages are being declared !— how must he look on the 
sleeper, composedly resting his head on his hand for a 
pillow, and literally dreaming strange dreams, without 
an effort to banish them during the whole service that 
succeeds the announcing of the text arid the division of 
the subject — a service, that God himself has appointed, 
to fit the soul for heaven. 

Or, how think ye, he must regard that spirit of cap- 
tiousness, which always finds a public prayer too long or 
too short — too cold or too fervent ; — and a sermon too 
doctrinal or too practical — too general or too particular 
-—too obscure or too plain ; — that has always at hand 
an objection to the preacher's manner — as either too 
stiff or too easy — too sanctimonious or too light ;™and 
to his delivery — as too quick or too slow, too boisterous 
or too calm — too low or too loud — too dull or too lively; 
Does such a spirit well become the house where God's 
honor dwelleth — and where the decisions of the judg- 
ment are making up ? 

Or how think ye he regards the spirit of cavil, that 
too often finds admission to his Courts ? Men " who 
will not endure sound doctrine," but " say unto the 
Seers, see not, and to the Prophets, prophesy not to us 
right things, but speak to us smooth things,"-^often 
come and sit as God's people sit — and yet turn away 
their ears from the truth unto fables — and misrepresent 
the doctrines they hear— and misuse those same ser- 
vants of the Lord who are unto them " as a lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on 
an instrument" — must not God say of them— "These 
are a smoke in my nose, a fire that burneth all the 
day ?" And, in proportion as" such a spirit prevails — is 
not the law of the house violated ? 

Let every ear be open to hear what the Lord hath to 
say — let every mind be awake to the import of his mes- 
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sages — and let the prayer that goeth not out of feigned 
lips, flow from every heart — " Lord, lift thou the light 
of thy countenance upon me," and the Glory of the Lord 
will fill the house. 

3. The law of the house is maintained when the life-- 
giving influences of the Holy Spirit are earnestly sought. 
Times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord 
are the subject of divine promise. The Spirit poured 
out from on high, converts the wilderness into a fruitful 
garden, and causes the desart to blossom as the rose. 
The waters, seen by Ezekiel in vision, issuing from un- 
der the threshold of the Sanctuary — reaching but to the 
ancles at the distance of a thousand cubits^— to the knees, 
at the distance of a thousand more, and then to the loins 
— and then swelling into a river that could not be pass* 
ed over*— and flowing onward through the desart, and 
emptying into the sea, giving life to every thing whither 
it came — furnish to us as to him, a striking representa- 
tion of those Divine influences that go forth from the 
Sanctuary, filled with the Glory of the Lord, to cleanse 
the world from its pollutions, and carry light and life 
through regions of darkness aild death. 

Blessed be God ! there have been scenes like those 
of Pentecost, witnessed to some extent in every land 
and in every generation, where the Sanctuaries of Je- 
hovah have been opened. Under the faithful exhibition 
of Divine truth— and its pungent application to the con- 
science— --many have been pricked in the hearty and the 
enquiry forced from their trembling lips—" What must 
we do to be saved ?" Saints have been animated to ex- 
traordinary effort, and their graces have shone with un- 
wonted brightness — ^Zion has put on her beautiful gar- 
ment»-^and songs of salvation have been heard on every 
side-^and the angels of God have mingled their joys 

with those of earth. 

3 
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Do 1 hear it murmured— that all this is a delusion—- 
and that the Spirit of God puts forth no higher agency 
in controlling the moral than the natural world — and 
that special influences are equally sought in vain to ef- 
fect a spiritual transformation, as to suspend the laws of 
nature ? — ^What then, means the Bible ! What is that 
renewing of the heart, subduing of the will, quickening 
of the aflections, and resurrection frbm death to life, 
which are so often and distinctly declared to be the 
work of the Spirit of God? And — can that be the 
work of man which creates within the soul a new prin- 
ciple of action — which unlocks the senses, before shut to 
all the attractiveness of spiritual objects, and opens on 
the eye a boundless prospect of beauty and glory, where 
till now nothing had been seen but dreariness and vacu- 
ity — and fills the ear with harmonies more sweet, than 
imagination had ever reached — which causes old things 
to pass away and all things to become new ? Man may 
work up the passions of his fellow, and excite emotions 
that are strong, and peculiar on a thousand subjects — 
religion among others ; — but, man cannot give a new 
and permanent direction to the immortal powers — bend- 
ing them toward heaven — placing them under the gov- 
ernment of holy motives, and giving a new sh^pe to the 
whole course of life. That Power which sometimes 
arrests the aged sinner and fills him with loathing of his 
entire life, and raises his tearful eye to G6d, while he 
cries, "Mercy, mercy, O thou Saviour of the world,'' is 
none other than that which can change the skin of the 
Ethiopean and the spots of the Leopard. That Power 
that turns away the youth from his follies, and inclines 
him to the testimonies of the Lord — and turns the strong 
man in intellect and error, into a docile enquirer after 
the knowledge of God — is not lodged in the eloquence 
of the pulpit, nor in the learning of the schools, nor in 
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the fitful fires of fanaticism. When the worldling be- 
comes spiritual, the thoughtless man sober, the profane 
man pure in his conversation — the licentious man chaste 
— ^and the Infidel a devout believer — ^there is demon- 
stration had, of an influence flowing directly from the 
throne of Omnipotence ; — for it belongs not to man, 
though he could wield all the influence to be derived 
from the congregated talent of all the wise men, and the 
great men, and the mighty men of the world, from its 
beginning downward. 

No— it is an influence going forth only from the Glory 
of the Lord, that fills the house, when its fundamental 
law is maintained, by fervent prayer and correspondmg 
effort. 

4. The law of the house is maintained when the or- 
dinances of the church are preserved pure. 

^^Tbus saith the Lord, No stranger uncircumcised 
in heart nor uncircumcised in flesh, shall enter nito my 
Sanctuary !"' One of the heaviest charges brought against 
the house of Israel was, that ^^ they had brought into 
the Sanctuary, strangers uncircumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in flesh, to pollute the house, while the 
bread, and the fat, and the blood were offered in sacri- 
fice." For this breach of covenant, they were carried 
into captivity, and their beautiful house was burned 
with fire. 

Now " the uncircumcised in heart," are those who 
have never experienced that moral renovation, without 
which, in the language of the Saviour, ^^ none shall see 
the kingdom of God ;" and their admission to the visible 
church, while they furnish no ^^ just ground of confidence 
that they have passed from death to life," is an offence 
against the honor of a holy God, which will be punished 
by the withdrawment of his presence from the Sanc- 
tuary. 
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Andy when those are admitted, as circumcised 10 
heart, in the judgment of Chrbtian charity, who afters- 
wards prove unsound in the faith, like Hjmeneus and 
Philetus, or immoral in their conduct like Demas, they 
are to be faithfully admonished, and tenderly urged to 
repentance-<~and afterwards to be excluded from fellow- 
ship, if these means of reformation fail. Be assured, the 
Glory of the Lord will not abide on a church, polluted 
by avowed heresies, and public immoralities. Where 
are the churches bf Pergamos and Thyatira, and Laodi* 
oea of ancient time ? And whence came their early and 
utter extinction ? — Only from the fact that those who 
held the doctrine of Balaam, and the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitanes — and whose works were not right before 
God, were retained in their fellowship while they ought 
to have been turned back on the world, as men void of 
godliness. 

If heaven have its resemblance any where on earthy 
it is in those little associations^ — whose members sus- 
tain a common relationship to the Lord Jesus Christy 
and who, animated by his Spirit, are aiming steadily at 
the same object for which he laid down his life. That 
Love, whose birthplace is heaven, and whose aspirings 
mount there — ^that Love, that casts its broad mantle over 
a multitude of sins, and endureth all things and hopeth 
all things, while it rejoiceth not in iniquity, — is the 
gr$md element in the constitution of the church ; and, 
based on holiness — delighting in the welfare of all who 
bear the image of Christ— ready to make personal sacri- 
jfices for the salvation of the ignorant-r— to perform every 
crffice of iuercy toward the Jew and the Greek, the 
Scythian and Barbarian, the bond and the free — ^limited 
in its exertions, to no country, or age, or kindred, to 
which it can reach — and oveileaping all civil divisions 
in its regards to the family of man — it exults, to cany 
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joy and ^adness along with the tidkigs of salvatkn, 
through whatever region of desolation it can make a 
way*-*having in view nothing less thsm the emancipa- 
tion of a world from the thraldom of sin, and the univer^ 
sal acknowledgement of the same Authority, to which 
the armies of heaven bow. 

To this point, all the ordinances of the church look 
directly. For this end, she is established-— for this end 
preserved — and for this end beautified by her Lord and 
Redeemer* If she herself lose sight of it— ^her glory 
departs. If she suffer her enclosures to be entered and 
possessed, by the unbelieving and unclean, she violates 
her constitution, commits abomination — and the Glory 
of the Lord removes from her Sanctuary, and a blast 
from the wilderness destroys her. 

" Most holy" is the House of God ! It is the 
monument that man rears to his Maker's praise ; it is 
the earthly throne of Jehovah, whence he issues laws, 
stretches forth the arm of his power to make his people 
willing-*-extends his sceptre to the timid, and bids them 
ask him what they will — and pours forth his threaten- 
ings on the stout-hearted, to drive them to submission, 
or despair. 

" Most holy" is the House of God ! It is illu- 
minated with a glory, so like that of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, that like Peter, many an humble disci- 
ple cries—" It is good for us to be here" — it is the scene 
of communion with JesttS'-^it is the place of assembling 
for the first-born, whose names are written in heaven — 
it is the ark within which the faithful few find a retreat 
from the threatning deluge of Infidel wrath — the cham- 
ber of God, where they are safe till the storm be overpast. 

" Most holy" is the House of God ! The Holy 
Spirit enters it — Angels from heaven visit it — and the 
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sf)irits of just men made perfect hover about it. It is 
compassed with a great cloud of witnesses — and on 
every day of the Lord, a heavenly influence gathers 
within it, to bless all humble worshippers. O the sa- 
credness of such an house ! — the house of prayer and of 
praise and of Divine instruction-^the house of the Great 
Eternal ! Peace and love here abide. Earth and hea- 
ven meet. God and man hold intercourse. The busi- 
ness of Eternity is transacted. The destinies of the 
soul are decided ! — O what else on earth, accomplished 
by human hands — partakes so much of the sublime and 
the heavenly ! 

But, ye know my brethren, the instructions, — ye 
know the warnings and the consolations — and ye 
know the salutary humblings of the soul, that are de- 
rived from the worship of the Sanctuary. And beside 
those influences that fall on individuals, bringing 
them home to God — there are other influences spread 
over the whole mass of community, shaping public 
opinion, regulating public morals, exciting the spirit 
of public enterprise, promoting education, liberalizing 
the selfish heart, refining the social affections, widening 
the sphere of intellectual vision, and encouraging the 
cultivation of universal love and kindness. 

Two hundred years ago, the ground we stand upon, 
was an unbroken wilderness. The axe had not felled a 
tree — the ploughshare had not turned up a sod. The 
wild beast traversed it at his pleasure, and laid him down 
in his lair. Wilder men swept over it— kindled their 
fires — pointed their arrows — and drove before them the 
less powerful natives of the forest! They ate what 
they caught — drank at the running brook — ^and slept 
beneath the broad canopy of heaven. With each other, 
they fought their battles — hurled the tomahawk — scalp- 
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ed their victims and drank their blood — but — they had 
never seen the Glory of the Lord in his temple ! 

What hath made us to differ ? The climate, the soil, 
the hills and the vallies we inherit — were then, what 
they are now. What then hath laid the foundation of that 
mighty difference that exists, between the descendants of 
the Pilgrims, and that fierce but noble race that from time 
immemorial held possession of this wide domain ? Let 
the Sanctuaries of our land give the answer ! Had they 
known Him whom our fathers worshipped, as the Star 
of Bethlehem, — " God over all, blessed forever" — they 
had known also the blessings of civilization; — :equal 
laws, impartial government, refined education, polished 
manners, and whatever else can impart a charm to so- 
cial life, had been theirs ; and they had still lived, to 
divide with us the blessings of this goodly land, unmo- 
lested by the arm of Republican tyranny, and able to 
cope on equal terms, with all ruthless invaders of their 
firesides. 

Little — O how little do we realize the amount of 
blessing for which we are indebted wholly to the insti- 
tutions of Christianity — institutions against which, all 
the madness of Infidelity, and the recklessness of vice, 
are constantly directed. 

And, ought not these institutions to be maintained 
with cheerfulness and zeal ? Better part with every 
superfluity of life, and with half its necessaries, than 
forego their hallowed influcQces. Every man receives 
full measure, pressed down and running over, in return 
for^every sacrifice he makes to maintain the law of (iod's 
house ; his property is rendered more secure — and his 
reputation more safe ;— the permanent prosperity of his 
family, their intellectual culture, moral principle, re- 
spectability, wealth, influence, and future prospects, are 
better ensured than by all other provisions he can make 
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for them. The worst of all possible economy is that, 
which withholds from the Levite his bread, and which 
suffers the Sanctuary to lie waste, or throws upon others, 
an imdue share of responsibility of sustaining it. Will 
a mail rob God, and oppress his neighbor ? — Defraud 
whom you will — but defraud not Jehovah, of that which 
he claims for the maintenance of his own Institutions ! 
Remember — the winds of heaven blow — the storms 
gather — the lightnings play — the bolt strikes at his 
command ! Remember-— disease is his servant ; the 
night walking pestilence and the arrow that flieth by 
day go forth from his chambers ! Death — is his minis- 
ter, and cuts down the blooming child, and the 
affectionate companion, at his bidding. He, that ^^ goeth 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour'' 
— is his servant — and when permitted, delights to sear 
the conscience, to harden the heart, to vitiate the moral 
sentiments, and to convert the once happy domestic cir- 
cle into a den of thieves or a habitation of dragons !— 
Who then is safe under God's displeasure ? and who 
lies not under his displeasure, that for any reason, refus- 
es to maintain the law of his house ! 

The house we this day occupy for the first time in 
the worship of Jehovah — has been erected in obedience 
to dictates of duty. It was not the spirit of faction, nor 
of pride, nor of caprice — though I should not dare to say, 
— it was the spirit of unmingled love that gave birth 
to the resolution, and firmness to the measures, that 
have resulted in its erection; but it was a spirit that 
God hath planted in man — ^the spirit of self-preserva- 
tion ; — and^ it was a spirit that looked with tender coa- 
cern on the threatened existence of a church and coa- 
gregation that God had established here almost an 
hundred and thirty years ago — and which had long since 
beeii scattered and peeled, and meted out and trodden 
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down, had not God — the mighty God — ^been our Pre- 
server ! The peace of the present, and the happiness of 
future generations have been consulted. The safety of 
our community suggested, and its growth demanded the 
removal of the house where we and our fathers had be- 
fore worshipped. More than seventy years had it stood 
— no mean monument of the reverence felt for the In- 
stitutions of God, by men whose bones still lie hard by, 
and whose spirits rejoice in what their sons have this 
day achieved. But, the storms of heaven had preyed 
upon it. Its foundations were out of joint. Its cover- 
ings were loosed. Its decays were not to be arrested. 
Two generations had occupied it. And the third said 
one to another — " Arise and let us 6wtW— that we be 
not scattered abroad — ^and that we provide for our chil- 
dren, as our fathers provided for us." It was said. It 
is done — as your eyes behold it this day ! 

Blessed be God — uncommon harmony has prevailed 
from the beginning to the end of the enterprise. To 
the honor of those few who dissented from the coun- 
sels that have prevailed, be it recorded, that, with 
scarcely an exception they have resorted to no measures 
of violence — but have submitted to the sacrifices de- 
manded of them, with the manly and patriotic spirit that 
calmly defers to the fundamental maxim of all just gov- 
ernment — " the majority must bear rule." We might 
have seen here — a second Babel — the language of our 
builders confounded — the building left, an unfinished 
monument of folly — and all our hopes, scattered to the 
winds ! But evil forebodings have not been realized. 
God has protected us. And to God, will we give the 
Glory ! 

May we not indulge the hope that this community 
has already seen its darkest day ? — that a new era has 
commenced, in whose progress, peace and love, learning 

4 
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and pietjy shall abound more and more ? — that over 
against the day of adversity gone by, we. shall find set 
the day of prosperity ? — that our long contested privi- 
leges will at length be conceded to us, as a birthright 
no more to be invaded ? — and that the Lord will here 
take up his rest, and make his dwelling place to be in 
the midst of us, '' like a clear heat upon herbs, and like 
a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest ?" 

Long has God preserved in the midst of this commu- 
nity, a church originally built on a siire foundation. She 
has indeed been often buffetted — and well nigh extin- 
guished. But, his eye has ever been upon her for good, 
and he will never forsake her. Errors that abound on 
every side, will never enter her bosom, nor pollute this 
Sanctuary — if the law of the house shall be maintained ! 
The spoilers may make long furrows on her back, but 
they shall not tread her under foot ; — her enemies may 
speak proudly and practise wilily — but until Ichabod 
shall be written on those doors — the prayers of the saints 
will never cease to ascend from this Altar — and the 
Holy Spirit will not fail to come down, from generation 
to generation, to multiply converts to righteousness, and 
to strengthen their faith and love — and to give them 
frequent antepasts of heaven, and all the happiness con- 
nected with holiness in life, peace in death, and a tri- 
umphant immortality. 

What if no vision of the Shechinah meets the eye to- 
day ? — nor a mercy seat with the overshadowing wings 
of the cherubim — nor the Urim and Thummim spark- 
ling on the breast of him that mii^sters at the altar— r- 
still — God is here™Ghrist is here-r-the Holy Spirit isi 
here. The rushing of the mighty wind may npt be 
heaj^d — the rumbling of the earthqual^e may not be felt 
— and the streaming of the fire may not; be s^en-^-but 
there may be'—yesr— there may be perceived tjhe g^ui^ 
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breath of the Lord, and a voice issuing from it that 
sweetly says — " This is the place of my throne, and the 
place of the soles of my feet, where I tvill dwell in the 
midst of this people forever." 

We rejoice to stand this day within the gates of Zion. 
We gladly devote this comely edifice to the service of 
Jehovah — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ! Already is 
the Act of Dedication passed. And Brethren — the Re- 
cord is on high ! It is written on the pages of an im- 
perishable volume, chained to the throne of ttie Eternal 
— that you do, this day and henceforward, surrender 
these walls and all that is within them to God your 
Creator, to God your Redeemer, and to God your Sanc- 
tifier — and, that you claim no property in it, which you 
do not appropriate under all the solemnities of an oath, 
to the use of the church of Christ — to the spiritual im- 
provement of your families, and the advancement of piety 
around you. 

^ Here too, are you to present your bodies and spirits a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God. Here are 
you to assemble and listen to the messages of mercy — 
and here, to join the prayers and praises of the saints 
preparatory to the worship of heaven. Here are you to 
celebrate the Love that has redeemed a dying world, 
and to show forth the Lord's death until he come, for 
your own refreshment and the conviction of your fellow 
sinners. And here, will you consecrate yonr children 
to Christ, and learn to train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And here will you labor, with 
your ministers, by prayers and by tears, and by watch- 
ings, and by exhortations, and by alms, to bring back a 
revolted world to its allegiance to Jehovah. 

Long may this Sanctuary stand, a monument of your 
faith and love— till leaving it yourselves, you shall be- 
queath it to your children, as the best legacy, next to 
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your prayers, that you can bestow on them. Long may 
it stand, a token of Jehovah's presence — and paternal 
favor to you and yours. Long may it stand, to be fiWed 
with the Glory of the Lord — an oracle for the doubting 
believer — a waymark for the enquiring sinner — a pre- 
cious emblem of that Temple, of which God and the 
Lamb, are the Light and the Glory. 

What shall be the results of this day's solemnities ? 
Saints of God, can ye tell ? Ye that have long stum- 
bled at that corner stone laid in Zion — can ye tell ? 
Ministering spirits from the throne of God — can ye tell? 
Holy Spirit ! Heavenly Dove ! thou knowest ! 

When God maketh up his last account — shall it be 
said of this man and of that—" he was born here ?" 
Shall all the congregation statedly assembling in these 
heavenly places — rise up and move forward as one man, 
to " maintain the law of the house" — and then to enter 
the kingdom of heaven — and sit down with patriarchs 
and prophets, and apostles, and holy men, to go no more 
out forever ? Or must this edifice, like Him whose 
glory filled the house that Ezekiel saw — ^be set for the 
fall, as well as the rising again of many in Israel ? Shall 
any turn aside from this high way of holiness, and pass 
away, and stumble on the mountains of death ? " O 
God of Mercy forbid it !" 

But—- Time urges. Eternity rolls on to meet us. A 
few days more — results will be declared ! A few days 
more — the universe will hear the destiny of each indi- 
vidual in this congregation. 

When the trump of the archangel shall sound — ^when 
the dead shall awake — when these earthly temples of 
the living God shall fall in ruins — ^when the earth shall 
be wrapt in fire, and the heavens shall pass a^)vay with 
a great noise ; when the thrones shall be erected and 
the Judge shall descend, and all intelligencies shall 
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gather around his bar-^nd the books shall be opened, 
and every one judged from the things written therein — 
w^here then, my beloved people, shall ye he — where, O my 
soul, wilt thou be ! And, where — ^ye friends, who meet 
us from abroad to-day, will ye be then ! With this mo- 
mentous question I leave you — offering this one request 
to him whose Glory must fill the house, or we perish — 
" Lord, where thou art — ^let thy servants he — henceforth 
and forevermore." — Amen. 



HISTORICAL NOTE. 



The original town of Braintree was first divided into two precincts, 
called the North, and the South, by an Act of General Court, bear- 
ing date Nov. 5, 1708. The object of the division was, the better 
** upholding of the worship of God." 

The first regular meeting of the South Precinct, which then em- 
braced the present town of Braintree, was liolden January 17, 1708- 
9, when Nehemiah Hayden was chosen Moderator, and Joseph Al- 
len, Clerk. 

The first votes on record, relating to the meeting house, were 
passed June. 20, 1709 — in these terms : — ** Voted, that Samuel 
Paine, Ebenezer Thayer, and Samuel White, Jun., be a committee 
to finish the galleries in the meeting house, two seats round, and 
lath said house, and do what is absolutely necessary to the seats be- 
low. 

" Voted, That our Assessors have power to raise money for the 
completing of the above said work, and paying the demands due for 
glass." Peter Hobart, was at this time, Treasurer. 

At what 'time the house had been put up, and what were its di- 
mensions, is not known. From the fact that Mr. Hugh Adams had 
labored here in the ministry at least two years previous to the pass- 
ing of the above votes, it is inferred that the house had been built, 
though for some reasons left unfinished. 

At a Precinct meeting, held April 16, 1711, the privilege was 
granted to Joseph Allen, Caleb Hobart, Nehemiah Hayden, Samu- 
el French, and Samuel Paine, to build pews in the meeting house ; 
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and a €k>iiiiiiittee was choeeny '^ to debate the matter with thetn id 
that afiaify and to agree and conclude on what is convenient and 
necessary, relating to the Grants aforesaid." This was probably the 
commencement of private property in the meeting house — it having 
been previously common stock, and the seats assigned occasionally 
to each family or individual, by a Parish Committee. 

March 9, 1713-14, " Liberty was granted to the yonng men to 
build an upper Gallery, or Galleries, — (on their own cost) provided 
the light of the upper windows be not too much diminished." 

On the same day, it was voted, ^' That twenty-four pound8 be 
raised with speed," ''to be improved to purchase a bell for the meet- 
ing-house." — This money was raised ; but at the Annual Meeting 
of the succeeding year, it was voted that it be appropriated to other 
uses — ** In particular, toward the finishing of our meeting-house ;" 
— not a singular instance of losing an object, hy too great " speed " 
in pursuing it — especially when it has more sound than substance. 
A Bell was soon procured however, and paid for by the Precinct. 

In 1715-16, further liberty was given for building pews, to those 
who might desire tlie privilege, and it was ordered, '' that the seats 
below be run together, in order to make room for the Pews." And 
the same year, John Wild, John Thayer, and William Hunt were 
appointed a Committee to " finish the meeting-house." 

In 1724, it was attempted to remove the meeting-house farther 
south — ^the attempt was resisted, and a Committee raised to coun* 
tervail the efforts of the southern portion of the Precinct to obtain 
liberty from his Majesty's Council for a separation. It does not ap- 
pear that the resistance was violent, but rather that the. separation 
was amicably effected — and productive of mutual benefit. The 
South Parish thus formed, now constitutes the town of Randolph. 

March 1st, 1757. It was voted. To build a new meeting-house^ 
55 feet in length, and 45 feet in breadth, and proportionably high. 
A Committee of Management was raised, consisting of seven Gen- 
tlemen — viz : — Samuel Niles, Esq. Caleb Hobart, John Hay ward, 
Seth Copeland, Lieut. John Hunt, Ebenezer Newcomb, and Capt. 
Ebenezer Thayer. Hunt and Newcomb subsequently resigned, and 
six others were added, viz : — Dea. John Holbrook, Lieut. Samuel 
White, William Penniman, Thomas Faxon, John Curtis, and Isaac 
Newcomb. 

It is evident — though the records do not descend to particulars — 
that there was no inconsiderable opposition in some quarters of the 
Precinct to the project of taking down an inconvenient and decay- 
ing house, that had stood only fifly years,, and during most of that 
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Ucne had formed a " bone i)f contention." But good sense and 
piety prevailed over sinister considerations — and afler a patient and 
somewhat protracted conflict, the house was completed — ^the glory 
of the former was eclipsed by the latter — and few, if any, continued 
to enquire, " What shall we do for the hundred talents 1" 

It is not known at what time in 1759 the house was first occupied 
for worship — but about the middle of that year, Mr. Niles noted in 
his records, the baptism of David, son of Uriah Thayer, as the Jirst 
administration of the ordinance in the new house. The last Sab- 
bath on which it was occupied, June 13, 1830, Charles Coddington, 
son of C Dickerman, Eliza Ann and Ebenezer Norton, children of 
Ebenezer Denton, received the same holy ordinance. As the place 
where our fathers had worshipped before us, and where we had of- 
ten met our heavenly Father, we bade it then farewell, in the lan- 
guage of Christ to his disciples, (Matt. xxiv. 1, 2.) '* And Jesus 
went out and departed from the temple ; and his disciples came unto 
him to show him the buildings of the Temple. And Jesus said 
unto them, see ye not all these things ? Verily I say unto you, there 
shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be cast down." 

1830. The question of repairing the meeting-house was commit- 
ted to fourteen gentlemen — at the regular annual meeting, March 4, 
and their report, at the adjournment, held on the 25th, was, that in- 
stead of attempting any repairs, it was expedient to rebuild. Com- 
mittees were appointed to arrange with the proprietors of Pews the 
extent and liquidation of their claims — to provide for the fair ap- 
praisal of the house, — and to obtain proposals for the erection of the 
new one. 

The final vote to rebuild, was passed May 14, and the following^ 
gentteraen were constituted a committee to carry said vote into ef- 
fool, viz : — Messrs. Abrahanf Hobart, Charles French, Ralph Ar- 
nold, Samuel ETayden, David Mollis, Samuel V. Arnold, Nathaniel 
E. Tfeayer, John Hobart, Jr., Elisha Hobart, Robert Haydeo, Solo- 
mon Thayer, Nathaniel Hayward, Samuel Capen, Barzillai Fen- 
niman, Jonathan Wild, Jr., Charles Hayward, Samuel French, Jr., 
Barnabas F. Arnold, Charles M. Fogg, and Joseph Hollis, Jr. 

The gentlemen appointed to appraise the pews, were Lieut. Jon- 
athan Belcher, of Randolph, Col. Benjamin Page, of duincy, and 
M»; Whilcomb Forter, of Weymouth. Their report follows : — 

'' We the subscribers having been chosen by the first Parish in 
Braintree to appraise the pews in the old meeting house of said 
Parish^ were first sworn to the faithfiil performance of that service 
by Stephen Thayer, Esq., and then proceeded to view said house ; 
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and upon such view, we found it old, and in such a ruinous and de- 

oayed state, that it was inexpedient in our opinion for said Parish to 

repair the same, by reason of the very great cost and charge, which 

the said Parish must incur in doing it ; but being of opinion that 

said house in its present state would accommodate said Parish five 

or six years longer for public worship— we appraise the pews thereof 

in the following manner." The details are omitted. Total, $439,00. 

JONATHAN BELCHER,) 
BENJAMIN PAGE, } Committee. 

WHITCOMB PORTER, j 

A piece of land adjoining the premises occupied by the old meet- 
ing-house, was generously given by Stephen Thayer, Esq. and his 
heirs for the purpose of greater accommodation, and under the same 
restrictions stated in the deed of Rev. Mr. Niles, who was the donor 
of the former site. This donation was gratefully accepted by the 
Parish, as their Records testify. 

It was determined to build the house 70 feet long, 46 feet wide, 
and 24 feet high between joints. Mr. Abraham Hobart, Contract- 
or, Mr. John Hobart, Builder. 

On the completion of the work, to the satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee, the Parish appointed Asa French, Esq., Dr. Jonathan Wild, 
Dea. D. Hollis, Mr. Charles French, Mr. Samuel Capen, Capt. 
Ralph Arnold, and Dea. N. E. Thayer, a Committee to appraise 
and sell the pews. They were accordingly appraised, and on the 
day succeeding the Dedication were sold at an advance of somewhat 
more than $1700 on the appraisal. 

Thus, amid much fear and trembling, but with a steady eye to 
the continued maintenance of divine institutions in the place where 
'* our fathers worshipped," and also to the permanent prosperity of 
the Parish — this work was undertaken, and carried on to its com- 
pletion, with a degree of harmony and order never surpassed, inspir- 
ing the exclamation on every tongue, '^ Hitherto the Lord hath 
HELPED us." 

And now may the Lord put his name on this people ; 

''The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 

" The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee ; 

** The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace." 
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SERMON. 



1 CORINTHIANS I. 21. 

'^POS AFTER THAT Ilf THE IVISDOM OF GoD, THE WORLD BT WISDOM KVXW 
HOT God, IT PLEASED GOD BT THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING TO 8ATB 
TBEH THAT BELIEVE.'' 

" The Lord hath made the earth by his power, he hath 
established the world by his wisdom, and hath stretched 
out the heavens by his understanding." Says a Chris- 
tian Father, '* From the creation, beauty, order and 
grandeur of the world, and the direction of all things in 
it to an end, and the fitting them with parts and instru- 
ments, adapted best to the obtaining of that end, it might 
be known, that the Creator of the world was God alone, 
and so was only to be glorified as God." This accords 
with the testimony of the Apostle. The invisible things 
of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made ; and, those nations are without excuse, 
who hear the voice of the heavens and the earth, declar- 
ing the glory of the Lord, and yet become vain in their 
imaginations and unthankful. 

B;it, when and where has the wisdom of God, dis- 
played in creation, produced those effects on human 
character which have fitted it for the society of heaven ? 
Where has God ever been known by the light of nature, 
as the Holy One, the Just God, and the Saviour ? It 
is true that the records of antiquity are not without ex- 
amples of comparative virtue — but, heathen virtue has 
ever been debased by a gross mixture of idolatry and 
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superstition, rendering it, in the eye of faith, but a 
splendid pageant, covering an undefined mass of un- 
righteousness. Paganism may have shown some regard 
to the rights of wan, but when has it recognised the 
claims of Jehovah ? Among its " gods many and lords 
many," it has honored ** the one only living and true 
God," with no temples, and no sacrifices. Its priests, 
and its altars of* stone are alike insensible to the 
Glory of God and the Lamb. The source of this crim- 
inal and universal ignorance, is explicitly declared by 
the Apostle : " They did not like to retain God in their - 
knowledge, and God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind." "Professing themselves wise, they became 
fools." The corruption of the heart throws abroad this 
fatal influence, over the powers of intellect. "Men 
love darkness rather than light ;" and on this principle, ^ 
we satisfactorily account for all the religious errors that 
prevail, and create the endless miseries which aflJict hu- 
manity. 

Four thousand years rolled away after the first inti- 
mation of mercy to fallen man, before Christ appeared 
in the flesh — a period, long enough surely, to make a fair 
experiment on human character, and ascertain by actu- 
al developement, whether there were any tendencies in 
the heart towards God — and whether either the severity 
or goodness of his Providence would lead the sinner to 
repentance. And what was the result ? — Let the drown- 
ing of the world, the melting away of nations under 
pestilence and sword — the burning of cities by fire from 
heaven, and all the judgments with which successive 
generations wer^ visited, give the answer ! All the 
goodness of God and all the severity of God, during four 

thousand years forbearance with the iniquities of ^ men, 
couM not countervail the idolatrous propensities of the 

heart. The wisdom of God shining in the heavens was 

unheeded — and the holiness of God, manifested in the 



established connexion between sin and misery was ab- 
horred — ^and the goodness of God, displayed in ten thou- 
sand provisions for human comfort, was despised. 

Such was the moral state of the world, when the Sun 
of Righteousness arose upon it, with healing in his 
beams. And such had been its state to the present 
hour, but for " the foolishness of preaching." 

Allow rae to direct your attention a few moments, to 
this grand instrument framed by Jehovah for the regen- 
eration of the world. 

1 . Look at the instrument itself. It is styled in the 
context, " the preaching of the Cross," and, " the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified." Certain doc* 
trines or facts, lying beyond the ken of human reason 
unenlightened from above, constitute this instrument, 
and form the component parts of that religious system 
which is fundamentally distinguished from all ^ systems 
of human device, having been delivered to the world by 
special revelation. 

** Christ and him. crucified !" But, "where was the 
necessity of tiie death of Christ ?" Read the answer to 
this enquiry in th^ fact of man's transgression — in that 
memorable threatening of God, " In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die," — and in that solemn re- 
cord — " all have gone out of the way — there is none 
that doeth good, no not one !" Christ then must die, 
or the world must perish — ^for the truth of God cannot 
fail. 

But, " how can the death of one individual cancel the 
guilt of another ?" " God sent" — not a man — not. an 
angel — ^but " his own Son" — " the brightness of his glo- 
ry," " in the likeness of sinful flesh," and, " he hath 
laid on him the iniquities of us all ;" and, " he who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth" — he, who 
in the beginning was the Word, which Word was God — 
" He bare our sins in his own body on the tree." 
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^^ But how could Christ bear in his own body the sins 
of men ?'' " He hath magnified the law and made it 
honorable'' — " he hath declared," or vindicated, " the 
righteousness of God, so that he may be just and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." 

" Is not Christ then the minister of sin ?" God for- 
bid ! " The Grace of God appearing in him, teacheth 
us that denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this present w^orld;^' 
because, " he gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." 

That Christ, who appeared in the likeness of men 
should justly claim equality with the eternal God — that 
he should effect by his death, that reconciliation between 
man and his Maker, which could not be effected by ali 
the oblations that man himself could present, and that 
the simple act of believing in Christ should secure a title 
to a glorious immortality — a title that could be purchas- 
ed by no amount of wealth or virtue, — these were not 
mysteries only, but absurdities in the eyes^of Jews and 
Gentiles alike ; yet these simple facts form the instru- 
ment that God has resolved to use, for the conversion of 
the world. 

2. Look at the manner of its employment. " Go 
ye into all the world — preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture." How improbable that men should be persuaded 
of truths they dislike — especially when they are already 
grounded in errors that flatter their pride, and encour- 
age self-indulgence ! Christ assures his disciples that 
they should be hated of all men, for his name's sake : 
and, how improbable that men should yield to the per- 
suasions of those, whose uncompromising spirit forbids 
them to hold back any truth which they are commanded 
to publish, however offensive, and consequently renders 
them objects of aversion. Not only the few, whose phi- 
losophy or curiosity might induce them to hear, but the 



multitude, who utterly refuse to hear, must be followed 
up, with line upon line, and precept on precept. On 
principles of worldly wisdom, such a course of procedure 
might be relied upon to produce disgust and close eveiy 
avenue to the heart, against the entrance of the truth. 

But, the Gospel is preached, especially to the poor. 
Though none are excluded from its benefits who are 
willing to receive them, yet its claims are primarily urg- 
ed on those whose poverty and meanness shut them out 
from public influence, and expose them to contempt and 
sufiering. The great mass of mankind has ever been 
found in this condition. The few, by knowledge or 
wealth gain the ascendancy over the many, and instead 
of studying their improvement and happiness, seek rath- 
er to confirm their degradation by perpetuating their ig- 
norance and imbecility. Worldly wisdom, in view of 
this fact, directs its disciples to give their instructions to 
the opulent and the noble, to the mighty and the learn- 
ed, and by laying hold of such adventitious circumstan- 
ces, to extefid their influence, and give their systems a 
permanent establishnlent. The fact, that the Gospel 
assumes difierent ground, and first addresses itself to 
those who are regarded " as the filth of the world,'' gives 
it jan air of folly in the eyes of men. But it is a pecu- 
liarity that exhibits very gloriously the unfathomable 
Wisdom of God. 

3. Look at the character of those who are appointed 
of God to use it. 

" God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the vvise, and God hath chosen the 'weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty, and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to naught things which are." Thus the first preachers 
of Christianity were regarded by the wise men of their 
generation, as foolish and weak, and base, and contempt- 
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ible. Thus have preachers of the truth in all succeeding 
generations, been regarded by those who are wise in 
their own conceit. And in fact, the Apostles were not 
taught in the schools of philosophy, nor learned in the 
wisdom of the world. They were plain men, acting 
under a supernatural influence often, and in all pressing 
exigencies, relied on direct communications from*«hea- 
ven. The instructions they- had received from Jesus 
himself during his three years ministry, and the subse- 
quent descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, had made 
them thoroughly acquainted with the great principies of 
the Gospel : and though in other matters ^^ imlearned 
and ignorant,'' their boldness and resemblance to Jesus 
in meekness and intrepidity, gave them a power which 
all their adversaries were unable to gainsay or resist. Jf 
Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and had 
an acquaintance not only with Jewish, but with Roman 
and Grecian learning, he relied not on these accomplish- 
ments for success ; and though to secure respectful at- 
tention to his preaching he met the Epicureans and the 
Stoicks on their own ground, no sooner had he demon- 
strated his own strength and their weakness by his ar- 
gument, than he resumed the attitude of a simple preach- 
er of the cross, inculcating the doctrine of repentance, 
and relying on no other motives to enforce it, than the 
testimony of God to a future judgment and the resur- 
rection of the dead. But he alone among the first her- 
alds of salvation could justly claim an acquaintance with 
the wisdom of the schools — and it is his own testimony, 
that " not by excellency of speech, nor by enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but by the demonstration of the Spirit" 
alone, he was rendered successful in turning men from 
dumb idols to the service of the living God. And ever 
since, it has proved true, that God has perfected praise 
to himself from the mouth of babes in knowle^e. The 
wisdom of the wise has been destroyed, and die under- 



standing of the prudent brought to naught, by the wis- 
dom and spirit with which the most despised ministers of 
Christ have spoken. Many a Felix has been made to 
tremble, and many an Agrippa to exclaim, " Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian," by the artless eloquence 
of those, whose only recommendation to the hearts and 
consciences of men, is found in their humble and fervent 
piety. Such an instrumentality has shaken thrones— 
opened prison doors — set captives at liberty — wrested 
from the god of this world no inconsiderable portion of 
his usurped dominion already, and given promise of going 
on from conquering to conquer, till all the kingdoms of 
the world shall become the kingdoms of Christ. 

Now all this is a stumbling block to the Jew, and fool- 
ishness to the Greek. Nicodemus enquires, " How can 
these things be ?'^ The scornful philosopher on Mars 
Hill exclaims — " This is setting forth strange gods !" 
And the more modern unbeliever, with mingled petu- 
lence and indifference, denies the power of the Gospel to 
produce a revolution in the heart and conduct, which 
cannot be produced with more certainty and fulness by 
appeals to the broad principles of natural religion. But 
the testimony of fact, and the testimony of God are co- 
incident — "Where is the wise ? where is the scribe? 
where is the . disputer of this world ? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of the world ?" But this leads 

me to direct your attention, 

4. To the reason for the selection of this instrument 

in preference to others — " that no flesh should glory in 
the presence of God.'' 

Nothing goes more directly to the abasement of human 
pride, than the ill success of efforts for which the utmost 
energies of the mind have been tasked in vain — espe- 
cially, when the contemplated end is perfectly gained by 
other means, with whose contrivance the wisdom of man 
has had no concern. Nothing so effectually brings down 

2 
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lofty looks, and crushes a haughty spirit, as a thorough 
conviction of impotence ; for Power is man's idol every- 
where — success in securing it, is his glory — defeat, his 
shame. But observation abundantly proves that there 
is no power in man strong enough to deliver his fellow 
from the dominion of sin — that neither his philosophy 
nor eloquence, neither his tenderness nor urgency can 
arrest the march of the sinner advancing to the conflict 
with Jehovah, and compel him to bend the knee in de- 
vout homage. Hence, man's deepest mortification. 
Conscious weakness confounds him. But, the same ob- 
servation proves, that the simple preaching of the cross 
is often accompanied with a power that turns back the 
sinner from his course of rebellion — breaks up his en- 
trenchments — destroys the principle of hostility, and 
bends him into sweet submission to long contested au- 
thority. <* Give me a man," says the Christian preach- 
er, ^' that is passionate, a slanderer, one that is headstrong 
and unmanageable — with a very few words of God, I 
will make him quiet as a lamb. Give me a covetous or 
avaricious person, 1 will presently make him liberal. 
Give me one that is afraid of pain or of death, he shall 
in a very little time despise crosses, flames and tortures.^' 

" The Gospel bids the dead revive ; 
Sinners obey the voice and live ; 
Dry bones are raised and clothed afresh. 
And hearts of stone are turned to flesh." ^ 

It cannot be denied that the wise men of antiquity 
were sincerely desirous of promoting the cause of virtue, 
according to their notions of it. Nor will it be affirmed, 
that more intellectual power has ever been brought to 
bear on this cause than in the age immediately preced* 
ing the advent of Christ. Philosophy then reached the 
zenith of its glory, and what were the results of its 
mighty influence on the world. Inspiration declares : the 
mass of mankind were standing at the lowest point of 
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moral degradation — ^' filled with all unrighteousness, for- 
nication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, 
murder, debate, deceit, malignity, &c. 

With the preaching of the cross, commenced that 
moral renovation of the world, which has kept pace with 
the extent and simplicity of the obedience rendered to 
the great command — " Go preach my Gospel !" " He 
that believeth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall 
be damned." And when at any period or in any coun- 
try, the simplicity of the truth has been abandoned, and 
the dogmas of human wisdom have been substituted in 
its stead, as means of reclaiming men from idolatry, and 
vice, the effect has been correspondent with the effects 
produced by the lectures of the ancient philosophers : 
and such preaching, though baptised with the name of 
Christianity, partakes not at all of its spirit, nor can ever 
exert its commanding influence, for the Glory of God is 
not contemplated by it, and the Power of God does not* 
attend it. ^^ No flesh shall glory in his presence." But 

** How oft, when Paul has served uf with a text 
<< Has Epictetusy Plato, Tally, preached!" 

*^ The foolishness of God is stronger than men ;'' and a 
practical acknowledgement of this truth is indispensable 
to ministerial success. Without such an acknowledge- 
ment, God is defrauded of the glory due to him ; and of 
course, without sanctioning the fraud, he cannot accom- 
pany with his blessing, a ministry of which Christ is not 
the Alpha and Omega. 

The Gospel bears on its front, in characters that are 
indelible, evidence of a higher origin than the mind of 
man. It is no cunningly devised fable ; and yet, with 
all the demonstrations had, of its truth and power, men 
are unwilling to confide in it as the instrument of the 
world's recovery from degradation and wretchedness, 
and from age to age have rejected it as of inferior value 
to instruments of their own forming* Still, the faithful 
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use of it, has ever been accompanied with an omnipotent 
energy — and it is this alone that has distinguished so 
eminently some portions of mankind from others, and 
brought to God that re venue of Glory from Christian lands, 
which is universally refused to him, where the Gospel 
is unknown. Men will be converted, angels will be 
filled with joy, and God will be glorified, in proportion 
as simple reliance is had by pastors and churches on the 
preaching of " Christ ana him crucified.'' 

Without extending this course of remark further, al- 
low me to suggest a few obvious reflections. 

1. If God has determined to save them that believe, 
by the foolishness of preaching, then the ordinance ought 
to be highly esteemed. 

Means of elevating men from a state of poverty to 
competence or wealth, or from the sinks of vice to habits 
of moral virtue deserve to be honored — but how much 
more, the divinely appointed means of rescuing them 
from the bondage of sin, and exalting them to thrones of 
glory. The preaching of the cross is not only fitted, 
but destined " to open the eyes of men and turn them 
from darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive the forgiveness of sins, and 
an inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith 
in Jesus." It is fitted to sustain the weak, to raise« up 
the fallen, to warm anew the chilled heart, and pour into ' 
it the choicest of heaven's consolations. Nor are these 
hallowed influences by necessity confined to a few indi- 
viduals on some narrow spot of earth : they are suscept- 
ible of wide diffusion, and proffer joy and gladness to all 
nations. Give them the scope they ask, and wars shall 
cease throughout the world, and rumors of wars no more 
be heard ; the stupid Hottentot shall arise and assert 
the dignity of his nature — the blood-thirsty Zealander 
shall throw down his poisoned weapons, and meet his 
foes with the olive branch — the Greenlander shall swell 
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the song of ^^ peace and good will to men" in his snow- 
buried cabin, and the children of Ham shall burst their 
chains, and unite in the praises of Jehovah Jesus ! In- 
deed, no tongue can tell, nor human mind conceive the 
value of the blessings that flow from a preached Gospel ; 
" it is the savor of life unto life" — the only medium of 
God's gracious communications with sinful, dying men. 
Shall the ordinance then be regarded with indifference ? 
By none surely, who have not entered into covenant 
With death, and made an agreement with hell. 

2. If God has determined by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe, then means ought 
to be used to extend and perpetuate the blessings of the 
ordinance. The age of extraordinary endowments has 
long since gone by. Those gifts of the Holy Ghost^ 
which in the infancy of the church were indispensable 
to her establishment and enlargement — those miraculous 
powers by which the careless were arrested, the doubt- 
ing convinced and the believing confirmed, are no longer 
necessary ; their end is accomplished — a divine agency 
is demonstrated — and the world is left without excuse 
for unbelief. Now — God permits men to labor together 
with him in the use of their ordinary powers, and honors^ 
them with a direct instrumentality in carrying forward 
the designs of his government, by patient industry, wise 
calculation, persevering self-denial and sacriiSce; and, they 
become sharers with angels, in the blessedness of minis- 
tering to the heirs of salvation. Nay, there is no man 
so weak, nor so poor, nor so ignorant, nor so much de- 
spised, that he may not bear some honorable part in per- 
fecting the purposes of redeeming mercy ; nor is there 
any man so elevated nor so powerful, as to be excused 
from sharing in this instrumentality, or to be warranted 
in expecting to accomplish any thing independently of 
it, by his own skill or strength. Whatever of wealth or 
talent, of strength or influence any man possesses, ought 
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to be consecrated to the extension, and more efficient 
application of the means of grace, till no man shall be 
left on earth, in involuntary ignorance of Him who " is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life." 

3. If God has determined to save them that beliere 
by the foolishness of preaching, then he has determined 
what his ministers shall preach, and has given them a 
commission which they are able to understand and fulfil. 

" God hath spoken once, yea twice" — first by patri- 
archs and prophets — next by his Son from heaven and 
the Apostles. All the writers of the Bible spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. They have all spoken 
clearly. Their language is simple — their views are 
transparent, and the wayfaring man though a fool need 
not misapprehend them. If there be ^' some things hard 
to be understood," they are, in the first place, few in 
number — and in the second place, they relate to subjects 
which in their very nature are incomprehensible to man, 
such as the infinity of the Divine nature and attributes 
— or, in the third place, they meet with minds which 
are willing to wrest them to their own destruction. But, 
a question arises — "Why, if the Scriptures be so intelli- 
gible, why find we such various and discordant interpre- 
tations — why do learned men, and good men so widely 
differ ?" 

In regard to diversity of interpretations, it may be re- 
marked that vastly the larger portion of them relate to 
matters of small moment. As has been said of the thou- 
sands of various readings in the multitude of manuscripts 
that have been collated with a view to a perfect copy of 
the Bible — there are almost none that affect the sense 
of any passage materially^ and quite none that go to in- 
validate any doctrine or duty — so it may be said of the 
various interpretations of good men. On all grand points, 
touching the character of God, of man, the system of 
Providence, the plan of redemption, the destiny of the 
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righteous and the wicked™^ood men are agreed, how- 
ever they may differ in their expositions of positive pre- 
cepts, and in their construction of subordinate doctrines, 
and their views of some minor duties. There are by no 
means those wide differences subsisting, which infidelity 
insinuates, and which a false Christianity allows. 

As to the different interpretations proposed by men of 
mere learning, they are nothing to be accounted of. On 
what subjects have not men of learning differed, and 
radically differed from age to age ? How long was it in 
controversy, whether the sun or the earth formed the 
centre of the material universe ? How long has it been 
a question undecided among philosophers, whether there 
be a God — whether there be a spirit distinct from mat- 
ter — whether the human soul be immortal — whether 
virtue consist in right dispositions of heart, or in elevated 
intellect, or a well turned head or finely proportioned 
limbs ? Now, if on every subject of natural religion, 
and even of philosophy,' men of learning have wrangled 
and shown themselves void of understanding — are they 
to be trusted as expounders of the Oracles of God — and 
that too, in face of the declaration made in the volume 
itself—" that the natural man discerneth not the things 
of the spirit of God — nor can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned ?" 

There is an important difference — one that cannot 
safely be overlooked — between all speculations on the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, and scientific specu- 
lations. In the last, the understanding acts alone, and 
acts with entire freedom, unless hindered by some intel- 
lectual prejudices. But, in regard to the great princi- 
ples of Christianity — affecting as they do the Conscience, 
and the moral affections, and extending their influence 
into eternity — the understanding cannot act upon them 
without a consentaneous action of the heart : and if the 
heart be wrong, if it be hostile to the spirit that breathes 
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through the Scriptures — is it too much to aflSrm that it 
will bias the conclusions formed by the understanding ? 
Is it not inatter of daily experience, that the dispositions 
of men sway their judgment? Oan you safely leave a 
difference between yourself and your neighbor, to the 
arbitration of a man whose prepossessions are all against 
you ? If not — how can you confide in the arbitration of 
a man of mere learning, on those great principles of 
Christianity that at once rouse all the enmity of his 
heart, by coming in conflict with his prevailing disposi- 
tions ? In truth, the question of a man's learning is 
wholly irrelevant, when it is attempted to make his opin- 
ions bear on the great principles of the Bible ; the only 
proper question is, whether he is willing to yield an un- 
hesitating assent to whatever bears upon it the imprima- 
tur, " Thus saith the Lord ;" and whether he is 
willing to Iiold fast, or let go opinions, according to their 
correspondence or discrepancy with that great law of 
Holiness, written as with sunbeams on every page of 
Inspiration. In the Court of Justice, the criminal does 
not refrain from challenging the juryman who is known 
to be inimical to him, because he is a learned man, and 
very capable of examining and understanding his cause 
correctly, for he knows full well that the heart controls 
the understanding, and he throws himself into the arms 
of no man for justice, voluntarily, merely because he has 
the capacity forjudging right. Learning and ignorance 
are alike blind when an evil heart shuts their eyes. 

But, there are plain principles of interpretation, which 
are capable of being understood, and faithfully applied 
by every mjm. The language of the Holy Spirit is to 
be interpreted as we interpret human language general- 
ly; Ke has not spoken in an unknown tongue. The 
trumpet gives not an uncertain sound. When Lord 
Bolingbroke once said, that if any man believed the Bi- 
ble to be the Word of God, he could find in it none other 
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than the Evangelical or Orthodox system of faith, he 
spoke truly ; and because that system of faith was ab- 
horrent to the feelings of his heart, he consistently dis- 
carded the volume that contained it, and threw himself 
into the cheerless bosom of Infidelity. So with the 
learned but unbelieving religious philosophers of Ger- 
many at the present day ; while they express no doubts 
that the Bible reveals the great facts of the Trinity, the 
Deity of Christ, the personality of the Holy Spirit, the 
original and entire corruption of the heart, the necessity 
of a spiritual regeneration, &c. they discard its inspira- 
tion, for that very reason. They may justly challenge 
the praise of consistency— it only remains to them, to 
answer the charge of Infidelity at the bar of God. 

Let the Bible be compared with itself. If it be not 
consistent throughout, let its inconsistencies be shown. 
Christ says, " Search the Scriptures." Paul demands, 
that " spiritual things be compared with spiritual," and 
commends the Bereans for observing this rule in ascer- 
taining the meaning of the Holy Spirit. As to the grand 
scope of the Bible there can be but one opinion. The 
stoutest infidel will admit that its doctrines are pure, 
that its precepts are right, that its spirit is benignant, 
that its devotions are elevated, and its hopes and conso- 
lations reviving. It is emphatically. The Holy Book. 
The God it exhibits, is glorious in holiness — his laws, 
his ordinances, his promises, his threatenings, are all holy 
— and the highest happiness of the universe is identified 
with holiness. Carry along this fact, into every invest- 
igation of the language of the Holy Spirit — admit that 
there can be nothing inconsistent with holiness in any 
doctrine stated, nor in any duty enjoined, nor in any 
reward proposed, — and will it be difficult to understand 
the Bible ? The wicked man cannot understand it, be- 
cause it condemns him. The man wise in his own con- 
ceit cannot understand it, because it abases his pride at 

the outset, — requiring him to sit as a child at the feet of 

3 
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Jesus. But " if any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine." Whoever will " deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Christ," shall never be 

'^ In bbwildering mazes lost/' 

but shall hold on his way waxing stronger and stronger 
in faith, his light shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. The Bible is full of light. It is the sun of the 
moral system. Compared with it, reason, boasted rea- 
son, is a dim taper, not throwing a single ray on the 
darkness of futurity ; and is insufficient even to guide our 
footsteps through this life, except as it is ever and anon 
kindled anew, at that great Fountain of Light — the 
Bible ! 

Who then can describe the guilt that belongs to those 
who pervert or destroy the Bible, with its hallowing in- 
fluences on human character and destiny ! Much more, 
who can conceive the coming anguish of those, who per- 
sist in closing their eyes against " the Light of the 
World," preferring the guidance of a benighted under- 
standing to that of the Holy Spirit, involving multitudes 
with them in the fearful consequences of unbelief, and 
preparing ihem for a tremendous overthrow, in the great 
day of final account. 

4. If God has determined to save them that believe 
by the foolishness of preaching, then we have reason to 
expect that wherever the Gospel is preached in simplic- 
ity, it will prove unto many the " power of God and the 
wisdom of God for salvation." 

And where, as matter of fact, do revivals often occur ? 
Where are conversions multiplied — and where is there 
frequent rejoicing over repenting sinners ? Not where 
a frosty philosophy occupies the pulpit, and a death cold 
discussion of topics drawn from the Book of Nature in- 
stead of th« Cross, chills the life-blood of the Christian, 
and extinguishes the last spark of light reflected on the 
sinner's mind from conscience and revelation — not where 
the great and obnoxious doctrines of the Gospel are kept 
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ID the back ground or covered up with misrepresentations 
and calumnies of seven-fold thickness, while all that is 
spiritual and holy is carefully abstracted from moral duty, 
and the mere shell of obedience to God is thrown out to 
the congregation as the only food they need, to sustain 
them through life and death, and ripen them for Glory ! 
Not where the professed ambassador of God forgets his 
message in delightful contemplations of his own talents, 
and through zeal to signalize his party, or distinguish 
himself for skill in partizan warfare, loses sight of the 
meekness and lowliness of Christ, and hurls the shafts 
of malign envy indiscriminately against friends or foes 
as present caprice directs, and then exclaims, " Come 
and see my zeal for the Lord !'' In none of these situ- 
ations does the Holy Spirit delight to stand, and send 
abroad his life-giving influence ; in none of them does 
he honor the means used to keep alive the forms of re- 
ligion, where the substance is not found. 

Many are the places, where another Gospel than that 
of Chdst and him crucified is regularly preached — where 
Paul's simplicity and directness would not be at all endur- 
ed — where his '* anathema maranatha" would be loaded 
with the opprobrium of exclusiveness, and his ** Great 
mystery of Godliness" pronounced the offspring of a 
distempered brain. Many are the places where the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself would not be permitted with 
impunity to proclaim "He that believeth shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned" — and where 
no man's reputation is safe from violence unless he will 
sew pillows under arm-holes, and cry Peace, Peace^ 
when God hath said, " there is no peace." And on such 
places the dews of Hermon descend not, and the dews 
that water the mountains of Zion are restrained; as 
upon the mountains of Gilboa, where the shield of the 
mighty is vilely cast away, and the beauty of Israel is 
slain — so here neither dew nor rain fall to restore life 
and verdure to the scene of wide-spread desolation. But, 
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where the truth is declared faithfully, — where the Lord 
Jesus Christ is proclaimed " God over all blessed forev- 
er" — where as in heaven, the command is heard and 
obeyed, " Let all the angels of God worship him"' — and 
where all the connected truths of the Gospel are clearly 
stated, and urgently pressed on the conscience — there, 
descends the Holy Spirit — there he plants the foot of 
his power, and extends his conquests, and multiplies the 
number of the faithful, and scatters those that delight in 
profligacy and crime, and produces a state of society, 
feebly yet truly resembling the society of the Blessed. 
Such are the tendencies of evangelical truth, and such 
its effects in the hand of the Spirit of God — to quicken 
and regulate both the intellectual and moral powers — to 
excite to activity in securing the interests of the soul — 
to inspire conviction and hatred of sin — to create and 
strengthen just views of moral obligation — to cherish 
fervent desires for the well being of all mankind, and a 
readiness to every sacrifice of personal ease and private 
interest, for extending the blessings of salvation over the 
world : — tendencies developed, and effects produced, by 
no other religious system, nor by any other than the 
Holy Spirit's Agency. Without revivals of religion, 
such as have been witnessed more or less frequently 
from the day of Pentecost to the present time, not only 
would the church languish and die, but the world 
throughout its whole extent would become a Sodom, or 
— a Dead Sea. They are scarcely more important to 
the eternal salvation of individuals, than to the temporal 
welfare of communities. Wicked men may curse them, 
but even wicked men cannot long live and prosper with- 
out them. The Infidel may deride them — but the Infi- 
del's blasphemies would bring down on his own head a 
vengeance as sudden and terrible as that which overtook 
the Infidels of France forty years ago, were it not for 
the spirit of revival which is abroad, and which no ridi- 
cule can smother. Revivals of religion have done all 
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that has dii^tiDguished our country from others hy civil 
privilege, by equitable laws, and a righteous administra- 
tion of them ; let them cease, and our country is undone ; 
let them cease, and an iron despotism will stretch its 
sceptre over the whole land, and doom its frantic popu- 
lation to all the vices and servility and misery of the old 
world. Liberty cannot live where evangelical religion 
does not flourish, and evangelical religion cannot flourish, 
without leading to revivals of religion, wherein converts 
shall be multiplied, and a kindly restraining influence 
spread abroad over the mass of community. With 
what sincerity and earnestness then, ought every Patri- 
ot and Philanthropist, as well as every Christian and 
Christian minister, to desire the wide difiusion of that 
spirit of revival which lives and moves and has its being 
in the great principles of Evangelical truth. 

6. If God has determined, by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe, then the Gospel 
ought to be preached in great simplicity of style, and 
with much earnestness. 

1 cannot so well say what I wish to say, on the first 
of these points, as by quoting the language of Jeremy 
Taylor. " I speak the words of truth and soberness,'' 
said Paul, " and preach not the Gospel with enticing 
words of man's wisdom." ' This was the way of the 
Apostle's discoursing of things sacred : there is nothing 
here, of the fringes of the North Star — nothing of na- 
ture's becoming unnatural — nothing of the down on An- 
gels^ wings — or, the beautiful looks of Cherubims — no 
starched similitudes, introduced with a, — Thus have I 
seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion j and the like. 
No! These were sublimities above the rise of the 
Apostolic spirit. For the Apostles, poor mortals ! were 
content to take lower steps, and to tell the world in plain 
terms, that he who believed should be saved, and he 
who believed not should be damned. And this was 
the dialect which pibrced the conscience, and made the 
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hearers cry out, Men and brethren, what shall we do ? 
It tickled not the ear, but sank into the heart ; and when 
men came from such sermons, they never commended 
the preacher for his touching voice or gesture — for the 
fineness of such a simile, or the quaintness of such a sen- 
tence ; but, they spake like men conquered with the 
overpowering force and evidence of the most convincing 
truths, much in the words of the two disciples going to 
Emmaus — " Did not our hearts burn within us while he 
talked with us by the way ?" ' — Language may indeed 
be figurative and elevated, but, it must be straight forward 
and bold ; it should be used to affect the imagination 
only as the imagination forms an avenue to the heart. 
In the preaching of Christ and him crucified, ornament 
is misplaced, unless it contribute to the pungency of 
truth, and the arousing of the conscience ; — and it can 
never be rendered subservient to such an end ; but when 
flowing from lips, touched with a coal from the altar in 
heaven. 

And then, in regard to earnestness. How little com- 
patible is a cold indifference to the success of our minis- 
trations, with the nature of those momentous truths that 
form the subject of our preaching, I need not tell. A 
cold heart better befits the seraph, bending before the 
throne of God, than the minister of the earthly sanctua- 
ry. Look again at his object! It is nothing less than 
to pluck immortal men as brands from the burning — to 
tear them away from their idols — to reconcile them to 
God, and raise them to thrones of glory. For this, he 
holds in his hand a commission from the once bleeding, 
now enthroned Lamb of God — and if faithful and suc- 
cessful, he shall shine above the brightness of the firma- 
ment forever and ever ! Can he then stand before his 
people as a statue that has eyes and sees not — that has 
the form of a man, but no heart ! — Not such an one was 
Jeremiah, when he exclaimed, " O that mine head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
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weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my 
people." Not such an one was Paul, when his continual 
desire and prayer to God for Israel was that they might 
be saved. And least of all, was the Great Exemplar of 
the Christian Minister such an one, when he laid down 
his life to save his enemies from eternal death. May 
none of our pulpits ever groan under the weight of leaden 
statues, without souls ! 

A word to the Pastor Elect, and I am done. 
Dear Brother: 

I feel assured, that among the people to whom God 
has now sent you, you will know nothing save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, and that you will steadfastly 
maintain the two grand principles settled by the text — 
that " the world by wisdom knows not God,'' and that 
" it is by the foolishness of preaching God will save them 
that believe." An entire conviction of these truths lies 
at the foundation of all success. You will labor in vain 
and spend your strength for naught, unless sustained and 
directed by the same spirit that animated the Apostle — 
a spirit, that would not suffer him to cease, day nor night 
to warn every man with tears, while he deeply felt his 
own insufficiency, and yet affirmed, " I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneih mc." Your own strength 
is weakness — your own wisdom folly. Impressed with 
this truth, you will not fail to have recourse to Him who 
is Mighty to Save : — By prayer and by diligent study 
of the Scriptures, you will commune with him daily. 
Your own heart will be laid open to those divine influ- 
ences which you implore, for the sanctification of your 
hearers; and then, you will readily bring forth from 
your treasures things new and old, and have always at 
command the most powerful weapons for " casting down 
imaginations and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against Grod." The word of God, which is the sword 
of the Spirit, when wielded by the arm of faith, under 
the promptings of a heart filled with all prayei and sup- 
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plication, will pierce to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, of the joints and the marrow, and will prove a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Com- 
pared with this, all human learning is pointless, and in- 
efiiQieni^ 

Said Cecil, when beginning to recover from a. sickness 

that had brought him to the borders of the grave — " If 
God should restore me again to health, I have*, deter- 
mined to study nothing buji the Bible. Literature is 
unfrtendly to spirituality, if it be not kept under with 
a .strong hand. A man ought to call in from every 
quarter, whatever may assist him to understand, explain, 
and illustrate the Bible ; but there, in its light and life, 
is all that is good for man. All important truth is there, 
and I feel that no comfort enters sick curtains from any 
other quarter. I have been too much occupied in pre- 
paring to live, and '^^ little in living. J have read too 
much from curio|ity and foi mental gratification. I was 
literary when I should have been active. We trifle too 
much. Let us do something for God. The man of God 
is a man of feeling and activity. I feel — and would 
urge with all possible strength on others, that Jesus Christ 
is our, all in all.'' 

Act, my brother, under the influferioe of the conviction 
here stated, and you will not Jiartbor in vain. It is not 
.your duty tj^conyert men— nbut it js your duty to show 
tbaii^ by living Ii5{i6fr« that you desire their conversfen, 
aiitl that,, you will gladly spend and be spent fCr them, 
even though the more you love them, the less you be 
loved. Ari<} thus acting, it shall be your privilege, to be- 
come the instrument of turning them to God, and to be 
a partaker of their joys hereafter. .> 

Is your fidd of labor small ? — large enough however to 
employ more than an angel's resources ! - Is it difficult ? 
and where lie not difficulties in the way of God's minis- 
ters. Is it unpromising ? say not so ! God Jhas blessed 
it heretofore, and will yet bless it again. Stay yourself 
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1 Corinthians, 1 : 28, (last clause.) 
Yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are.'' 



This clause contaiDs a complete thought, and suggests to us 
a theme rich enough, large enough, to engage and reward our 
evening's meditation. It is proper, therefore, to single it out 
from the others with which it stands associated, and to make 
it the subject of our discourse. And yet, in so separating it, 
we must not sacrifice the peculiar significance and the added 
impressiveness which it derives from its position, or the light 
which is cast on it by its companions. It is the last of a series 
of clauses, of which each that precedes it prepares the way 
for it, and by natural progress leads the mind toward it. And 
it is only when we view it at the head of this series, as sum- 
ming up and surpassing the previous clauses, that we precisely 
discern and wholly appreciate its scope and meaning. 

" For ye see your calling, brethren," says the Apostle ; " how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called ; but God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are." The foolish and the weak, the base 
and the despised things — it is only natural that from the last 



and lowest of these, the things which are noticed only to be 
contemned, the Apostle should step to the things which are 
not ; that is, which have either no existence, except in germ or 
mere possibility, or certainly no existence that is recognised 
by mankind ; which arrest no thought, excite no fear, and are 
not prominent enough to be scorned. And these things, he 
says, the Lord hath chosen — these things which seem still 
weaker than the weakest, and whose very being appears but a 
dream of the imaginative enthusiast — these things hath he 
chosen, to bring to nought the things that abe ; the great insti- 
tutions, establishments, forces, which mark or mould the consti- 
tution of society. He hath chosen them for this purpose, to 
the end that his name may be magnified by their agency, and 
his glory be revealed in their ultimate triumph. He is able 
to bring them to success and to victory, to human thought 
non-existent as they are, because his foolishness is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. And 
when it is done, no flesh shall be able to glory in his presence. 

How complete is the climax to which we are brought, as 
we thus view the passage 1 How sharply discriminated from 
those that attend it, is the thought which is contained in these 
last words ! And how fruitful and wide is the field which it 
opens to our survey I It is a thought, too, peculiar to the Gros- 
pel ; and which for that reason the better befits an occasion 
wholly devoted, as this is, to conference concerning its further 
advancement. 

That the " Things which are," at any time, in human society, 
however venerable, however strong, are always liable to be 
displaced by others, which were not in existence, or were not 
of recognised importance and power, when the former were 
established, but which subsequently and often suddenly are 
brought to developement and mastery ; that thus the aspects of 
society and history are continually changing, and each suc- 
cessive form of civilization is likely in its turn to give place 



to another, into whose life its own may be absorbed, but under 
whose differences it is buried : — these are facts familiar as any 
fact of nature ; which impress immediately the most careless 
observer ; to question which, with so many annals before us, 
crowded with thick reports of change, were like denying the 
atmosphere itself. That the movement which thus is con- 
stantly going on, through the centuries, around the world, is 
on the whole a movement for the better ; that the " Things 
which are not," so far as men's earlier knowledge is concerned, 
which exist but in embryo, and are only to be developed by a 
keener observation, or a more profound and exhaustive expe- 
rience, are yet usually superior to the things which precede 
them, and more replete with a vitalizing energy ; that thus 
each industrious and thoughtful community is likely to sur- 
pass in its later years the attainments of its earlier, and the 
race itself to be gradually enriched, invigorated, and elevated, 
as the centuries proceed : — these also are facts which modem 
history clearly illustrates, and which, without any indiscreet 
optimism, we may gratefully accept. But that these things 
of which the age that is at any time knows not and dreams 
not, — these powers which exist in it only in germ, and which 
make no appeal either to its hopes or its sensitive fears, — that 
these, while hidden so remotely from man, are all the time 
present to the mind of the Most High ; that they are indeed 
his pre-ordained instruments, not only for working the changes 
which shall come in the aspects or in the life of Society, but 
for the higher, grander purpose of establishing supremely His 
Kingdom in the world ; that he has incorporated their unseen 
elements with the system of things in order that ultimately 
he may use them in this office, and make them auxiliaries in 
subjecting the world to his truth and his Son : — these are facts 
the declaration of which is peculiar to our Religion ; yet which 
it not only affirms with authority, but exhibits and demon- 
strates, in its actual advancement toward the conquest of the 
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Earth ; and which it offers to every believer — to us who are 
here assembled this evening — as a basis on which to found the 
assurance of its ultimate triumph. 

So here, as every where, does Christianity vindicate^ its ori- 
gin in God's mind, by placing us at once upon the highest 
levels of truth, and opening to our minds the widest range 
for reflection. And the words of the Apostle, holding in them 
a principle so specific and profound, present to us a theme 
appropriate and adequate to our present occasion. 

To this theme, therefore, Fathers and Brethren, I invite your 
attention : The " things which are not," — which are not re- 
cognised by man, and which subsequent times alone are to de- 
velope into power and mastery — these aee from the fiest 
God's chosen instruments for the advancement of His 
Kingdom in the World. If this be true, the relations of the 
fact to the character, power, and government of God, and the 
bearings of the fact on our Missionary enterprise, will indicate 
themselves to all our minds. 

That we may get the thought fully before us, as it lay at 
first in the mind of the Apostle, and may receive the perfect 
impression of those illustrations of its truth which were given 
in the centuries that succeeded, let us call before us in rapid 
review the scenes amid which the text was written, and then 
the events which became its immediate and complete vindica- 
tion. — It was written, you remember, from that delightful and 
populous city planted by the Ionian colony on the hills over- 
looking ' the Asian meadows,' along the Oayster. In this city 
of Ephesus, important and peculiar, partly Greek but still 
more Oriental in its manners and spirit, the metropolis of a 
province, and with a commerce that drew to its wharves the 
representatives of all nations, in which schools of philosophy 
seem so much to have abounded that one of them was opened 
to Paul for his labors, yet in which the Eastern superstitions 



and magic darkly and haughtily confronted philosophy, and 
still had a power which they had not either at Athens or at 
Borne, — ^in this city, the remains of whose magnificent theatre * 
yet strew the ground in colossal confusion, and above which 
then shone in splendid beauty the Temple of Diana, whose 
graceful colonnades first revealed the full beauty of the Ionic 
style, and whose columns of jasper still perpetuate among men 
the vision of its glory, — in this city where the East and the 
West were commingled, and within whose spacious walls and 
harbor was assembled so busy and so various a life, — it was 
natural that the Apostle, coming westward from Antioch, 
should tarry for a time, that he might there proclaim the Oos- 
pel. And so he abode there for more than two years, and 
from thence he wrote the epistle before us. 

It was written to Corinth ; that wealthier, more brilliant, and 
more luxurious town, planted upon the celebrated Greek Isth- 
mus, and by its position attracting the trade not only of 
Greece, but of all the countries whose shores were washed by 
either of the seas between whose almost meeting waves it for- 
tunately stood; above which arose in austere grandeur the 
precipitous heights of the Acro-Corinthus ; around which was 
spread the loveliest beauty of the land and the water ; whose 
architecture was unrivalled, even in Greece, in its sumptuous 
elegance ; in whose streets all arts that skill could gain, and 
all the gifts that commerce could bring, were equally at home ; 
and yet whose manners were so licentious that even in that 
gross pagan age its very name was a synonyme for vice, and 
that from it went a constant influence which defiled and de- 
moralized wheresoever it touched. — To the Christians in this 
city Paul wrote fi'om Ephesus the letter which contains the 
declaration of the text. 

In eflfect, therefore, he had before him while writing the 
whole expanse of the Mediterranean; that *many-nationed' 
sea, still full of interest to us and our times, but which was to 
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the old world what all the oceans are to ours ; yea, more than 
this : which was not only the cradle and school of its maritime 
enterprise, and the scene of its naval strifes and conquests, but 
the constant centre of its most powerful civilizations ; around 
which were grouped, as if by a force as necessary as that 
which forms the crystal around its axis, all the arts and the 
empires then most prominent in the world, or which now most 
attract and influence our minds. Upon or near the shores of 
this sea, the labors of Paul were constantly performed. Bom 
within sight of it, his whole after life clung to it. In all his 
incessant missionary tours he scarcely left it ; but at Caasarea, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, 
Eome, perhaps still further to the gates of the Atlantic, he had 
it before him, and strove with all the energy of his will, in- 
spired and sustained by his Christian enthusiasm, to stud its 
shores with Christian churches, and to make it a centre of the 
kingdom of God and his Son in the world. 

It is evident then, at once, from this point of view, what 
were the institutions which Paul describes as " things that 
ABE :" the great established powers in society, which withstood, 
or at least did not harmonize with, the extension of Christian- 
ity. And upon these things, that we may receive the full im- 
pression of the truth which he uttered, it is needful that we 
pause ; till we feel in part the vast strength they possessed ; till 
we see in a measure the ' hiding of their power.' Then bet- 
ter may we estimate, in comparison with them, the obscure, 
undeveloped, and unrecognised forces, by which in God's plan, 
and in the interest of His kingdom, they were all to be de- 
stroyed. 

Foremost among these " Things that are" — these powerful 
institutes of the day of the Apostle, opposed to Christianity — 

we must reckon, of course, that, haughty Judaism, dogmatic 

and secular, imperious in its claims and impatient in its hopes, 
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into which the religion given by God to the people of his elec- 
tion had by degrees been transformed, and which now had the 
seat of its dominion in Palestine, bat the oatposts of its in- 
fluence in many cities of the Empire. Into collision and con- 
troversy with this, Christianity came at the very beginning : 
since the more essentially harmonious it was with the an- 
cient religion truly interpreted, the more positive and vehe- 
ment was the contest urged against it by that arrogant system 
which now clothed itself in the robes and occupied the place 
of Moses and the Prophets ; a system not content to be recog- 
nised and honored as Divine in its sphere, yet introductory to 
a higher, but claiming for itself to be final and universal, and 
challenging for its own supremacy in the world. Uncon- 
scious of imperfection, and intolerant of change, this bred a 
temper domineering and defiant in those who adhered to it 
toward all other faiths, but most of all toward the faith which 
adored a crucified l^azarene. And immediately, continually, 
in every city, and in almost each village, it met the Apostle ; 
at Ephesus or at Corinth, no less than at Jerusalem ; among 
his own kindred, as well as among strangers. It lay in wait for 
him by stealth, and assailed him with violence. More often 
far than it touched his person, it overshadowed and darkened 
his thoughts. And always it fronted him as an urgent, an- 
cient, and inveterate Power, enthroned supreme among his own 
nation — the most religious of the peoples of the earth — and 
systematically withstanding, with all its energy, the advance 
of Christianity. 

It is one of the most significant illustrations of the drift 
of human nature — this character of Judaism in the day of the 
Apostle, and the position it assumed toward the doctrines he 
proclaimed. Ennobled and vitalised as it had been at the 
beginning, by the supreme truth of the being of God, eternal 
and holy, almighty and wise, the creator, moral governor, 
and judge of the Universe ; receiving a yet mightier practical 
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impress! venesa from the discoveries which it made of his 
presence and providence, and of his perfect law ; becoming 
pervaded through and through with a divine glory, as it 
showed to men something of his heavenly empire, rehearsed 
the history of his dealings with mankind, and even unfolded 
through prophecy and psalm the scope and splendor of his 
purposes of love; bringing all these manifold elements of 
power into contact with men, through a mechanism of wor- 
ship unequalled in its majesty, and its fitness to its end : — the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews was intrinsically adapted, not only above 
all other religions, but to the highest degree then possible, to 
educate the mind, to stimulate the conscience, to implant and 
develope the holiest aflfections, and to make the nation which 
had its oracles for their constant possession the purest, noblest? 
and most devout on the earth. No other result of it could 
have been anticipated by those who should have assumed as 
an axiom the moral integrity or the moral indifference of the 
nature of man. And doubtless such effects, through the grace 
of the Spirit, were realized in many, whose faces now glow in 
the vision of Christ. 

Yet from this religion the nation had early and persistently 
swung away, into grossest idolatries ; reproducing in gold the 
Egyptian Apis beneath the very pavement of sapphire on 
which the feet of God were treading above the mount ; in their 
subsequent history, polluting the hills which looked out upon Je- 
rusalem with the fury and lust of sacrilegious observances. 
And when they had at length been driven out of these, by the 
stern words of preachers and the sterner strokes of providen- 
tial visitation, — when Assyrian oppressions, fulfilling God's 
plans, had forced them to a new recognition of Him, and made 
them loathe at last the idolatries whose cruel craft had so torn 
and despoiled them, — they only turned their religion to an oc- 
casion of pride, and nurtured beneath it the very arrogance 
and ambition which it was especially designed to subdue. Its 
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mystic, high, and moving truths, the venerable associations it 
derived from antiqnity, the precious and kindling memories of 
the Fathers by which it was consecrated, the wonderful inter- 
ventions of God in providence by which so often it had been 
vindicated or rescued, the unique impressiveness of the cere- 
monies and offices by which it had been conveyed through 
the ages, the resplendent array of miracles which it wore as 
the breastplate of gems and the golden mitre on the front of 
its records, the very endurance and faith of the martyrs who 
had died beneath the hands of rulers or people in allegiance to 
it — all were together perverted by the Jews to minister more 
abundantly to their national pride, and to make them less 
willing to receive the Messiah whom from the beginning their 
religion had foreshadowed, unless He should come as a con- 
quering Prince, reigning visibly at Jerusalem, and carrying his 
ensigns with squadrons and navies to the ends of the earth. 

This influence had now for many generations been working 
in the nation ; and, as we know, it had reached its climax when 
Paul was proclaiming Christianity in the world. The very 
political calamities of the Jews, stinging and irritating their 
unsubmissive minds, had only intensified their fanatical ex- 
pectation of victory through their ritual and law ; had only 
exasperated their scorn of a Messiah who should seek to rule 
by the truth and by love. The partial successes which they had 
realized, — in establishing synagogues in many of the cities to 
which their restless enterprise had impelled them, in gaining 
numerous proselytes from the heathen, in compelling the ad- 
miration of some of the higher philosophical minds for the 
grand simplicity in which their faith contrasted the mytholo- 
gies, in adapting through the Alexandrian school their doc- 
trines and rules to the language, and even in some degree to 
the spirit of the Greeks, — these had still further invigorated 
the tendency. And so they stood, divided among themselves 
in many particulars, yet unanimous in a fierce hostility to the 
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Gospel : — the Sadducees denying angels and the resurrec- 
tion, and almost it would seem the existence of the soul, as 
independent of the body, while still holding among them the 
office of high priest, and some posts of chief influence in the 
national Council; the Pharisees superadding their traditions 
to the law, and austerely exacting the most rigorous and lit- 
eral observance of both, in disregard often of the obvious prin- 
ciples of equity and of charity; the Essenes delighting in 
pietistic seclusion and remote meditations; the Herodians 
affecting foreign manners, and maintaining the supreme au- 
thority of the civil ruler in matters of religion : — ^yet all agreed 
and unitedly zealous in expecting the propagation, by conquest 
of arms, of their ancient faith, and all contemning the religion 
of Jesus. It was to them not only a radical heresy and schism 
in their national church ; it involved what seemed to them a 
national suicide, the final extinction of hopes they had cher- 
ished until they had come to be part of their life. 

So Judaism confronted Paul; a perverted system, whose an- 
cient glory now only gave energy to its ambitious plans, and 
its hatred and defiance of the Gospel he preached. Possessing 
the strength derived from great truths, it used that strength 
relentlessly against him. Retaining for its service a magnifi- 
cent ritual, ordained of God, it sought to make that a sheet of 
flame to consume the fruits of all his teachings. Error and 
verity were so intermingled in its practical frame, piety and 
pride were so combined beneath its influence, the lust of 
conquest had blended so intimately with religious veneration, 
that resistance to Christ seemed now to the Jew a matter of 
conscience, and his fiercest passions had the sanction of his 
religion. Inevitably, therefore, by the essential contrariety of 
its tendency and temper, this was the first antagonist of the 
Gospel ; its first, and also in some respects its most effective and 
dangerous. It surrounded Paul in the synagogues. It even 
entered the churches. Peter himself, and many of the Christ- 
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ians, yielded at intervals to its vast influence ; and, with an ex- 
traordinary tenacity of life, where it seemed altogether sub- 
dued and obliterated, it still persistently reappeared. So 
stubborn in its spirit, so thorough in its discipline, so fanatical 
in its zeal, and so fortressed with strength on every side, it was 
only the prescience of an inspired apostle, and only the utmost 
courage of a will insphered as was Paul's in the will of the 
Most High, that could have predicted its absolute overthrow. 

And second in the order of these " Things that are," — these 
powerful institutes of the day of the Apostle, opposed to 
Christianity — must be reckoned of course the Heathenism 
which prevailed outside of the Jews among all nations ; which 
confronted Paul every where, ancient as man, but still vigor- 
ous in strength, imperial in place, and arrayed in universal 
opposition to the Gospel. — ^The extent of this, a glance reveals 
to us. But how mighty it was, he knew and saw more clearly 
than we can. 

It is difficult for any man to appreciate the strength of re- 
ligious attachments which he does not share ; difficult for the 
Protestant to do complete justice to the mind of the Eomanist, 
or, on the other hand, for the Romanist to understand the 
spiritual power of the faith of the Protestant. The Huguenot 
and the Papist were thus dissevered in France; and the Ty- 
rolese peasant is separated to-day from the disciple of him 
who taught at Geneva, by chasms more deep than the Alpine 
crevasses. Most of all is it difficult for one educated from 
childhood beneath the light of the Gospel, accustomed to its 
discoveries of God, its holy precepts and benign invitations, 
and its majestic, immortal promises, to understand the power of 
Heathenism over those who have known no other religion, whose 
earliest thoughts have been modified by it, and all whose tem- 
per and habits of life have been formed and matured beneath 
its impressions. And not even he who has learned this hard 
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lesson, — not even the most observant missionary who has 
passed his life in the midst of Heathenism, as it now exists in 
India for example, or the islands of the Pacific, who has seen 
it he thinks in its whole omnipresent and voluminous power, 
surrounding the minds of a people like an atmosphere, inhaled 
anew with every breath, and mingling itself incessantly and 
inseparably with the currents of their life and the frame of 
their being, — not even he can appreciate the power which the 
antique forms of Heathenism had, when as yet no purer re- 
ligion contrasted them on earth, except the incomplete and 
distasteful religion of the unhonored Jews ; when the foremost 
and most cultivated nations of the earth were as ardent in the 
maintainance of these forms of religion as the most uncivilized, 
and were only more stately, elaborate, and ingenious in their 
details of worship ; when every art and all agencies of com- 
merce were auxiliary to them, all literature was full of them, 
and all statesmanship was their servant; when, in a word, 
Heathenism in some form was the common law and the com- 
mon life of the inhabited World. It was at this time that Paul 
confronted it, at Ephesus and at Corinth, around the whole 
sweep of the Mediterranean. And though we cannot know 
as he did how immense and overwhelming a power it was, 
yet we, I think, may perceive this in part if we consider 
some obvious facts. 

First of all, then, it is to be recognised by us that this Heathen- 
ism which so withstood Christianity was not an altogether ar- 
tificial system in any nation ; that it grew out of real and even 
deep motions in the general mind, and was not in its substance 
a matter of chance or a creature of contrivance, least of all an 
arbitrary and fabricated arrangement either of state-craft or of 
priest-craft ; nay, that it had a certain real moral life in it, and 
was related not to depraved desire alone, to the lust and the 
pride which it never denied and too often deified, but related 
also, however insufficiently, to needs which the soul always 
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feels to be inmost and knows to be abiding. Its answer was a 
vain one, but it sought to give an answer, to questions which 
never since the exile from Eden have ceased profoundly to 
agitate the race. Unconscious prophecies of better things 
lurked in many of its forms, and in some of its traditions. 
There were thoughts in it that had drifted down, as has been 
said, as ' planks from the wreck of Paradise.' Its sacrifices 
were efforts to staunch the flow from bleeding hearts. And 
while the popular mind acknowledged chiefly the hold of its 
ceremonies and shows, the thoughtful found also some solace 
or stimulus in its sublimated legends. 

Then further it must be noticed that as existing in any nation 
it took the form most germane to that people, to its genius and 
spirit, to its circumstances and habits ; and that every where 
it allied itself with whatever was strongest, whatever most im- 
pressed and attracted men's minds. Thus in Greece, from the 
first, it enshrined itself in Art ; made eloquence its advocate ; 
was indebted for the memorable form which it assumed to 
the noble poetry in which its mythologies were melodiously 
uttered. It was there at the same time a philosophy for the 
studious, a cloister for the religious, a splendid spectacle and 
continual entertainment for the excitable populace. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, it folded around it the solemn gloom of 
those austere and mystic legends which told of the destruction 
of Osiris by Typhon, or traced in long unfolding terrors, on the 
walls of the sealed and unsunned tomb, the path of the spirit 
from its birth to its judgment. In Rome, the same power allied 
itself with politics, became a military force, selected and 
blessed the standards of the army, added sanctions to the laws, 
and apotheosized the emperor. While eastward in Assyria, it 
subsided to a sluggish and luxurious developement, as it touched 
the plains whose wealth fed empires, and whose teeming tilth 
gave license to indolence. Every where, with spontaneous flex- 
ibility and precision, the special form of the Heathenism which 
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prevailed was fitted to the needs and the temper of the people ; 
adjusting itself to these as exactly as did the fleet and melting 
sea-wave to the clif& and crags or the smooth sand-reaches 
against which in mobile might it played. 

Still further we must remember that in no land was this 
recent ; in none was it devoid of that dignity and authority 
which were derived from a high antiquity ; while to all the 
peoples, in proportion to their advancement, it was associated 
with whatever was to them most renowned and inspiring in 
their history. Their early benefactors and eminent chieftains 
had been deified by it. It bridged the interval between their 
times and the Golden Age. It was signalized by connection 
with all their inspiriting national successes. It was under the 
benediction, as he fondly believed, of his ancestral gods that 
the Greek had fought at Marathon and Elataea. From the 
brazen spoils of the former of these victories the colossal 
statue of Minerva had been wrought, which, flashing afar from 
the summit of the Acropolis, seemed to keep perpetual ward 
over the consecrated city and scene. It was the god Pan 
who, in the terrible clash of Platsea, overwhelming the Per- 
sians with sudden fright as his voice of thunder broke on them 
from the air, had delivered the nation in the crisis of its peril, 
and made the word * panic' thenceforth an inheritance of the 
speech of mankind. So with all that was majestic and delight- 
ful in the past — and we must not forget that the nations of the 
old world looked back into the past far more fondly than we 
do, whose eyes, by Christianity, have been turned with a higher 
expectation toward the future, — with all that was charming 
and inspiring in their past, their religion was identified. It came 
to them consecrated by the memories most precious. It was 
dear to them as the bond which connected their life with 
heroic ages; which knit them to those great Fathers of the 
State who had learned from the gods their secrets of power as 
they walked with them familiarly in the morning of time. 
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And yet lurther, we mnst remember that diverse as were 
the forms of Heathenism which severally obtained among the 
nations^ no one of them was essentially isolated from or discord- 
ant with the others aronnd it ; that the Greek might find much 
which to him was familiar in the worships of the East ; that the 
Boman had no difficulty in opening his Pantheon to any god 
of all the tribes, in giving as Gibbon says '^ the freedom of 
the city'' to all divinities ; that, as matter of fact, the inter- 
changes of commerce were continually bringing the different 
idolatries to blend with each other ; and that when Alexander, 
in his rapid conquests, carried the Hellenic arts and influence 
over the East, the Western and Oriental heathenisms com- 
mingled, with ready affinities, to a singular extent. Thus all 
became modified, expanded, invigorated ; and each, without 
losing its local prestige, derived a fresh access of strength from 
the others. In that very temple of Diana at Ephesus, beneath 
whose shadow Paul was writing, while the shrine was in all 
its conception Greek, and in all its execution, of the loveliest of 
Greek styles, the image within was not the statue which a 
student of Phidias or Praxiteles would have chiseled, of her 
who hunted with flying nymphs on Arcadian hills, instinct 
with a vivid virginal authority ; it was a crude rough image 
of wood, like those still seen in Eastern temples — ^below, a sim- 
ple pointed block covered with mystic animal figures, above, 
a mass of many breasts. 

So it was then, in part, that Heathenism had power and supre* 
macy on earth in the day of St Paul ; a power incomparable 
by that which it now has among any people ; a supre- 
macy almost literally unquestioned. It covered the earth, 
embosomed in its influence all ranks and vocations, moulded 
every institution, infiltrated its forces into every thing human. 
Springing out of the heart and mind of mankind, it had in 
turn, from its place of power, wrought these to its likeness, 
and toned them to an absolute sympathy with itself. It touched 
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every class, and had its appeal for every person ; from the Sy- 
barite to the Stoic ; from the profligate Alcibiades, to Socrates 
who seemed almost a forerunner of the Lord. The philoso- 
pher might sneer at it, but even he infused into it an esoteric 
significance which dignified and endeared it to himself and his 
pupils. The popular mind absorbed it greedily, and was per- 
vaded in every fibre by its impression. Its infinite complica- 
tion of fancies and myths was to those who lived under it a 
spiritual system, as real as life, as vast as the skie3, yet as near 
their souls as friendship or hope. Through it the living forces 
of nature, personified and familiarized, seemed to leap forth to 
greet the shepherd or the sailor. Through it the spirits of 
their dead ancestors seemed to the citizens invisibly but really 
to brood over and assist their troubled minds and perilled for- 
tunes. Above all, through it the vast Unknown, the some- 
thing Infinite and Enduring, of which the heavens gave them 
witness, which inarticulately encircled their life, shedding on it 
at once a shadow and a gleam, — the Unspeakable Power, which 
as Paul saw at Athens, when looking on their pathetic altars, 
they ' ignorantly worshipped,' and to which the Eomans were 
wont formally to pray when the shuddering undulations of the 
earthquake surprised them — this seemed to them brought 
nearer their souls, and almost made palpable to their imagin- 
ations. 

Heathenism to many had thus the sacredness of a Faith. 
It was felt a real infidelity to deny it ; a kind of atheism, from 
which sensitive men shrunk then as now, as from a denial of 
man's great birthright, a piercing confession of spiritual or- 
phanage. And the religion which thus grappled and held 
them by manifold ties, which engaged to itself on every side 
their afifections and passions, and intermingled its subtile influ- 
ence with all their letters, laws, and thoughts, had become 
the very life of their life to all the nations ; till it was in fact 
.attempting to remould their nature to disturb it. — ^Preemi- 
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nently, too, in the centarj of Paul, when the prevalent forms 
of civilization were seen to have calminated, and when a sha- 
dowy bnt jealous nnrest was invading men's minds and troub- 
ling their wills, a reaction had commenced toward the old 
forms of faith. It revealed itself widely, in new ardors of de- 
votion. It questioned the tendencies of philosophical teaching. 
It had risen in some to a fanatical zeal, which sent them forth 
to encourage or enkindle the like in others ; so that heathenism 
had begun to be preached as well as cherished, and instances 
of conversion to the worship of the gods were exultingly 
chronicled. The * Revival of Heathenism,' it might properly 
be called ; and all the ancient fire of the system was stirring 
beneath and bursting through the smouldering embers, and 
preparing to spread itself with an all new energy. 

This was not either a ^^ hurtless fire." The passions of men, 
which in its divorce of morality from religion, were all fostered 
by Heathenisnk; the sensual lusts, which for those who were 
ensnared by them it hallowed and honored as a service to the 
gods ; the cruelty, falsehood, and tyrannous self-will, of which 
it exalted the patterns to the heavens, and made its divinities 
the most signal examples ; — all these, not less than the more 
gentle sentiments, were the allies of its might, now aroused 
for its defence. To assail it was to start these multiform, enven- 
omed, and many-fanged passions to the deadliest resistance ; so 
that Paul well knew, what history had shown, what history 
afterward more fearfully illustrated, that when the hour of 
contest came there was no weapon in all the armory of human 
craft and human rage that would not be enlisted on the side of 
these religions ; that the shouting amphitheatre would be stilled 
before the agonies of those torn by their beasts; that the 
darkness of night would be lurid with the glare of their pitch- 
robed and burning victims I 

And yet, in view of all this it was that the dauntless Apos- 
tie unflinchingly affirmed that this whole Heathenism, so vast 
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and varions, so philosophic, poetic, and sensual by tnrns, so 
ancient, so haughty, so cruel and passionate, and so replete 
with resources, should be shattered and exiled, and forever 
obliterated, by the " Things which were not." 

There remains then but one other, a third thing, to be re- 
cognised as standing among the " Things that are " — the pow- 
erful institutes and establishments of society, opposed to Christ- 
ianity — when Paul was writing from Ephesus to Corinth. But 
this was also the most powerful of all ; the most dangerous to 
assail, to human view the most inaccessible to change or de- 
cay ; supreme over every force that could touch it, and com- 
paring with them all as the Mediterranean with the restless 
streams which sought and sank into it. It was, of course, the 
AUTHOBrrr and power of Impeeial Eome. Immense in ex- 
tent, immeasurable in energy, this was also so completely sub- 
ordinated to Heathenism, so entirely impregitkted and ener- 
gized by its spirit, that the Gospel could no more advance to 
its dominion without its conversion or without its destruction, 
than light can break through seven-fold walls, or the brook can 
leap the mountain-chain. This, therefore, must be reckoned, 
last and grandest, among the things that met the Apostle as 
those which in the interest of God's kingdom, and in the de- 
velopment of His purposes for it, should be utterly, finally, 
' brought to nought.' 

It was hardly as yet at its uttermost height, this Imperial 
power ; for scores of years still slowly passed before that age of 
Trajan and the Antonines which marked its consummate might 
and splendor ; while it was later even than this that Severus car- 
ried his victorious arms to Ctesiphon and Seleucia, transferred 
the entire legislative power from the Senate to himself, and 
scattered the profuse memorials of his reign over Africa and 
the East. But already had Julius Caesar, first of generals and 
foremost of statesmen, by natural force the leading man of all 
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his world, laid the first courses of that immense structure in 
which others after him were to perpetuate his name, and with- 
out his genius to outrun his plans. Already had Augustus, 
with marvellous tact, dissimulation and ability, overcoming all 
obstacles and destroying all rivals, raised himself by sure steps 
to the empire of the world. While retaining artfully some 
forms of the Republic he had centralized all authority in his 
will, being recognised successively as General, Emperor, Su- 
preme PontiflF, and Censor. He had adorned with the spoils 
of every land, and had almost rebuilt, the imperial city ; had 
added other regions and peoples to the empire ; had disci- 
plined the troops, tranquilized the provinces, and given to the 
world an unaccustomed peace ; and he had fostered the bril- 
liant literature which is the superb and imperishable crown of 
that whole age which bears his name. He had been enthroned 
for forty-five years on the Palatine hill ; had been worshipped 
during life in some cities of the empire ; and, after his death, 
had been raised by the solemn decree of the Senate to the 
rank of a God. 

The * dark and unrelenting ' Tiberius who followed him, 
Caligula, Claudius, and now at last Nero, in front of whose 
stupendous tyranny, just ripening to its fulness, the Apostle 
was writing, had successively inherited and abused his prero- 
gatives ; and their absolute power had been only confirmed by 
time and use. Nay, even their unspeakable cruelty and lust, 
by continually exciting the fears of the people, and as con- 
tinually debasing their character, had but cemented into more 
solid strength the fabric of that unparalleled domination whose 
foundations had been laid by a genius so rare, a sagacity so 
sure, and a courage so complete. 

And so was this empire now exhibited to Paul, encircling 
the sea which was the centre of his thoughts, from Carthage 
to Alexandria, from Alexandria to Ephesus, and on to the 
very pillars of Hercules ; with no sign of weakness and with 
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no shade of fear on all its frame ; full, on the other hand, of 
the most intense and commanding vitality ; the vigor of youth 
blending in its life with the disciplined craft which was the 
slow growth of ages ; its organization the most perfect of Time ; 
its wealth the most ample ; its military system the most exact 
and effective ; its renown the most various ; its ambition as 
unbounded as if conquest were a novelty, and the stream of the 
Eubicon still was its limit. Its name was a teiTor to the wild- 
est barbarians, while scholars rejoiced in the letters which it 
cherished. The armies, to which it had given a name that 
signified of itself their constant practice and incessant activity, 
were arrayed over the earth at each point of command, from 
the Indus to the Tweed, from the shores of Scandinavia to 
the Libyan sands. Their helmets flashed in the streets of each 
city. Their iron-beaked galleys, from Misenum or Ravenna, 
were ready at a word to dart to the onset against every foe. 
The British woods and the Assyrian plains were equally 
familiar with their triumphing standards. 

The hundred millions of inhabitants of the Empire, from 
whom these armies were evermore reinforced, though not 
indeed pervaded by any strong principle of inward unity, 
were yet by no means merely encircled by a brazen ring of 
military force. Their obedience was in large part voluntary 
and stable. They were actually and strongly bound to the 
metropolis ; by admiration of its splendor, as well as aw^ of 
its power ; by the tolerance in each province of the local reli- 
gion, and to some extent of the local law ; by the Roman 
colonies, which were pushed in all directions after the arms 
which had opened the way for them ; by the admission to 
citizenship of those provincials who most desired and most 
had deserved it; by the comparative immunity which cer- 
tainly was given them from the yet more capricious and un- 
endurable tyranny of the smaller despots whom Rome dis- 
placed. Thus, in the structure of this wonderful and vast 
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establishment of government, while at home as I have said 
the lingering forms of the antique Bepublic still vailed the 
might of a perfect autocracy, in the provinces was combined 
some shadow at least of the federative principle with the 
power of a complete and irresponsible despotism. The great 
roads that radiated in every direction from the golden milestone 
within the forum — crossing or even piercing the hills, and 
bridging the ravines, with an imperial disregard of all natural 
obstacles — were arteries along which flowed constant circula- 
tions from the heart to the extremities. The characteristic 
productions of each region became gradually dispersed and 
domesticated in others. And Commerce, Religion, Letters, 
Law, wove each its strand into that immense and magnificent 
girdle with which the earth was well-nigh encircled. 

In comparison of this Empire, therefore, all others had been 
feeble. The Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian monarchies, at their 
largest extent, had been beside it but fragmentary domains, 
as one by one they all became its tributary provinces. Before 
its unwaning and unshaken majesty, the brief empire of 
Alexander shone in History only as the meteor contrasting the 
sun. There have been prodigious empires since ; of Charle- 
magne or Napoleon ; of Timur or the Turks ; but they never 
at any time have approximated this. No term descriptive of 
extension represents it, if it indicate less than a universality 
commensurate with the then existing civilizations. To speak 
of it as colossal, is to fall far below the just height of its de- 
mands ; for the will of its Emperor was an earthly omnipo- 
tence. To resist it, wa^ like crowding a continent from its 
place. To escape it, was almost like jumping from the planet. 
When more than once the slaves rose against it, multitudinous 
as they were, of blood as eager as their masters', letting slip 
at them its legions it crushed them as the avalanche crushes 
the cottage. When the Northern tribes dashed tumultuously 
against it, those hardy tribes whose chieftains boasted that for 
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fourteen years they had slept beneath no roof lower than the 
sky, under Marcus Antoninus it pressed them back to their 
fastnesses and forests with a force as irresistible as of mount- 
ains upheaving. The emulous and chivalric Grecian spirit 
had quailed before it in a hopeless despondency, and now from 
Mount Hsemus to the Laconian gulf was its suppliant vassal. 
The sombre and haughty Egyptian genius, which had once buil t 
Thebes, and Memphis, and On, and had shadowed the Nile 
with the statues of Kameses, was bruised to the dust beneath 
its more stately and imperious tread. Even Jewish stubborn- 
ness and fanatical pride, proverbial through the world, had 
been crushed and quelled in the grasp of its legions ; and the 
castle of Antonia, commanding the Temple, was but one of the 
eyries from which looked down on a subjugated world its 
dominating eagles. 

Considering its history, considering its growth, it seemed 
hardly so much a construction of man, this Empire of Rome, 
as one of the pre-ordained elements of nature; reaching in its 
exhaustive roots to the centres of history, and draining the 
earth to give it nutriment ; increasing with a steadiness, and an 
immeasurable might, which no mere art or generalship could 
have given ; in its production therefore resistible by no agen- 
cies, and in the result as indestructible by assault as Lebanon 
or the Apennines. Nay, it seemed hardly so much a power 
terrestrial, in its amazing and terrific augmentation — to the 
imaginative student contemplating its wonders, it still some- 
times presents itself in History, hardly so much a power ter- 
restrial — as a drear and vast Fate ; impersonal, immense ; long- 
slumbering and inert, but expanding itself rapidly from por- 
tentous beginnings as Christianity came near ; spreading over 
the heavens, infolding the earth, locking liberty in paralysis, 
while giving an almost demoniac power to its auxiliary minds ; 
combining all conquering passions and powers in one ultimate 
aggi'egate, and descending beyond help on the overwhelmed 
nations I 
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So it stood before Paul, as at Ephesns he saw it, as every 
where he met it, as he knew and felt it environing the earth. 
And so long as it remained undestroyed, unchanged, with its 
muscles unrelaxed and its heart unsubdued, the supremacy of 
the Gospel could not be realized. It was absolutely arrested 
and forbidden. For in essential and immovable antagonism 
this fronted the Gospel. Its kingdom, and law, and life were 
different. Its spirit was one of the most malign selfishness ; 
its ambitions were fierce, its passions implacable, and its whole 
aim earthly. As soon, therefore, as the doctrine which Paul 
was proclaiming should emerge from the shelter of its early 
insignificance, and begin to declare itself a world-mastering 
principle, this mightiest empire of Time was its enemy ; its 
^ enemy,' did I say ? was its most terrific and consuming assail- 
ant. All the powers that pertained to it, so prodigious and 
omnipresent, as swayed by one will, inspired by one aim, and 
pushed to their purpose with relentless ferocity, were to con- 
verge at once on the work of arresting and then of eradicating 
the hated Christianity. The sharpness of swords and the dark- 
ness of prisons would be its swift and certain answer to every 
appeal which invoked for the Gospel the tolerance that it 
showed toward all other religions. — And so Paul knew that 
this as well, this mightiest establishment of government on 
the earth, this impregnable despotism which was touched by 
no fear, against which human power seemed vain, and to strike 
which was like trying to startle the stars — that this should 
also, in God's own time, be broken and wrecked, and " brought 
to nought." 

But How SHOULD IT BE DONE ? By what agencies should each 
of these prophesied victories, over Judaism, Heathenism, and 
the terrible iron-limbed Empire of Rome, be brought to pass ?. 
Not, he affirms, by the forces which already are at work in 
the world, in a manifest development, and with recognised 
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eflSciency, and which may be still farther augmented and mul- 
tiplied, and made to bear on this new issue ; not by armies 
revolting, or statesmen conspiring, or philosophers projecting 
new answers to Heathenism ; not by nations reclaiming their 
ravaged rights, or the still existing Senate combining with the 
people to bury the haughty imperial prerogative in a cata- 
clysm of revolution. The forces which God shall employ for 
this work, and to which He shall give a might irresistible, are 
simply thus far the " Things which are not ;" which exist but 
in embryo, and are not so far developed or recognised that men 
even despise them ; the things which He alone can bring out 
of the secrets of thought and life, and make triumphant on 
their mission. — It is here that we encounter the whole meaning 
of the Apostle, and rise to the level of the theme he presents 
to us. And even with* the cursory view we have taken of 
these so solid and gigantic establishments which confronted 
the Gospel, how apparent to us is the truthful energy of his 
expression. How immense the disparity between the great 
powers and institutes that were, and the agencies so recent and 
so imperceptible which were to overcome them I 

For what were these agencies ? To apprehend them at all 
in their primitive insignificance, we must go back, remember, 
of all that Christianity has done and has been, of all that it 
is in the world around us, and think of it as it was, in its wholly 
unembodied and impalpable life ; back of churches, schools, 
and homes ; before one temple had sprung toward heaven, in 
the novel uplift and delight of its architecture ; before one 
treatise had wrought its principles into scientific statement, or 
clothed them in the grace and the majesty of letters ; before 
any government had sought to incorporate its rules into stat- 
utes ; before any one of all the great names now associated with 
it had become its bulwark in the popular confidence. In the 
simply spiritual elements it involved, it was set against this 
array which opposed it ; and of all the auxiliaries which it 
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afterward gained, not one had as yet appeared on the eaith. 
How utterly insignificant seemed then its force I How incredi- 
bly inadequate to the end to be accomplished, its tenuous, 
delicate, and precarious instruments I 

The truths which had been tanght the Apostles, and after- 
ward recalled to them and unfolded more fully by the witness 
of the Spirit, and which were to be enshrined in evangelical 
narratives, not one of which had yet been written, which were 
to be expounded in a series of letters by the apostles to the 
churches, of which only those by Paul himself to Thessalo- 
nica had thus far been prepared, — these were the primary 
instruments to be used, with the oral proclamation of their 
principles and laws, for the spread of God's Kingdom, and the 
overthrow of whatever withstood its advance. And these! — 
it seemed like binding the lightning in the meshes and knots 
of metaphysical argument to set theui to the work which 
thus lay before them. Epistles, and talks in the synagogue, 
against armies I The might that lay on letters and lips, against 
the might that ruled from thrones I The publication of doc- 
trines, against establishments of power as rooted as the hills. 
The sneer of Pilate, " What is truth " ? — ' one scream of the 
trumpet, one rush of the legionaries, and teaching and 
teacher both are ended ' I — the contemptuous carelessness of 
Gallio afterward, toward what seemed even to his practised 
mind a dispute about words and an antique law : these only 
represent the more than disdain, the sarcastic indifference 
tending only toward disgust, with which the ministers of the 
powers that were regarded such invisible weapons of thought. 
The living energy of Christianity in the world, through the 
souls into which its truths should be transferred, throughout 
whose affections its charity should be shed, whose hopes should 
be kindled and their courage inspired by its high promises — 
this personal force of Christianity in the world, realizing the 
principles which epistles were to teach, and incarnating the 
spirit with which gospels were to glow : this was the second 
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of the agencies to be used for the triumph of God's King- 
dom over all which withstood it. And this was just begin- 
ning to be realized, under the resolute ministry of the apos- 
tles, at a few of the points central to commerce and chief in 
population. The woman and the jailer converted at Philippi, 
who lead the long march of European Christendom toward 
the cross and its service, toward the crown and its splendors, 
had now some others associated with them. The woman 
named Damaris, and Dionysius the Areopagite, were doubtless 
still illustrating at Athens a more divine temper than Grecian 
homes had hitherto known, or Grecian philosophy ever had 
taught. And at Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Berea, Anti- 
och, Jerusalem, and a few other points, individuals could be 
found who were beginning to illustrate, though as yet how 
imperfectly, the kindling contact of the Divine heart with 
theirs, the renovating force of the spirit of the Lord. 

But this, thus far, if a power at all, was plainly a power 
only in embryo. And it might well be questioned, in the light 
of previous human experience, whether it were a power at all ; 
whether, as matched against what was opposed to it, the cha- 
racteristic spirit of the Christian was not an element of posi- 
tive weakness and dangerous inefficiency. For it was meek- 
ness, arrayed against might ; penitence and piety, against a 
jealousy and wrath which swept sea and land with military 
force. It was a charity which forgave all oflfences, against the 
infuriated passions of millions who were eager to commit 
them. It was a tender and scrupulous patience, that hardly 
asserted the common right of self-defence, against the impetu- 
ous and sanguinary onset of bands inured to rapine and blood ; 
whom confession of helplessness could not conciliate, any 
more than an armed resistance could daunt them ; who were 
only more savage in their tyranny over those who lay most 
entirely and plainly at their mercy. "What possible chance, 
then, on mere rational grounds, for such a spirit, represented 
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in such feeble and imperfect communities, scattered so widely 
from each otber, to withstand for an instant the real resistance, 
much more to overcome the marshalled onset, of alU the pow- 
ers arrayed against it I Words cannot surpass, they can 
hardly set forth, the apparent uttemess of the impossibility. 
That the tuneful strains of Orpheus' lyre should have tamed 
wild beasts, and stirred the trees and rocks to motion, could 
not have seemed to the sceptical philosopher in the least more 
improbable. It was as if a child of days would rival Jove ; 
and flinging back smiles in answer to thunder-bolts, would 
seek to hurl him from his throne. 

And yet these were the very agencies — ^these " Things which 
were not'' in every sense — which were not regarded, and 
which hitherto existed only in germ, these Gtospels and Epis- 
tles which were still to be written, these teachings and preach- 
ings which had scarcely commenced, these Christian forces in 
life and character which hardly thus far had appeared on the 
earth, which were not self-conscious enough to be formed as 
yet into separate communities, which could not be spoken of 
as one of the Fathers afterward spoke of them as ^ verdant 
islets amid raging oceans,' but which now were only as scat- 
tered flowers casually dispersed on the surface of a sea that 
at any moment might swell with tempests, — these were the 
forces which God had chosen to bring to nought the " Things 
that were" : the ancient, immense, and impregnable institu- 
tions, that stood in all their august might and tremendous 
effectiveness fronting the Gospel. Not with energy only, but 
with an exact precision of speech, had Paul then described 
them. The philosopher thought of them, if he thought of 
them at all, with a contempt only greater that that which he 
gave to the most absurd or childish of fables. The soldier 
regarded them less than the mists which had hovered last year 
around the crests of the hills. .To the Jew, in comparison of 
his august forms and^world-challenging miracles, they seemed 
as frail and shadowy as dreams. The whole wisdom of the 
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world anticipated as little an impression from them as we that 
the tiny animalculse in the ocean, streaking its waves with 
phosphoi^cent glow, will arrest the revolution of shaft and 
wheel, and stay the steamship on its march. 

Those secondary forces, too, which were in time to be 
evolved by God's plans, and confederated in effective alliance 
with these — although of course existing in embryo, they were 
if possible still more unrecognised, and even unrealized, when 
Paul was writing. How far they all were present yet, even to 
his inspired expectation, we cannot say ; though some of them, 
no doubt, he plainly foresaw. The awakening spiritual long- 
ings under Judaism, at which his ministry to so large an 
extent was sympathetically aimed ; the awakening moral 
instincts within Heathenism, whose premonitions he must have 
felt, of which Plutarch soon afterward became so illustrious 
and engaging an example ; the gradual progress of moral , 
decline in all the systems that were rooted in error and main- 
tained by force, a decline which was vastly increased and ac- 
celerated when the heavenlier power came in controversy with 
them ; the reaction which took place in even the hard-nerved 
Eoman mind, when all the arts and all the terrors of a perse- 
cuting world were found unable to shake the hearts or silence 
the lips of humble men and holy women who still confessed 
Christ amid dungeons and flames, and under the reddening 
jaws of lions — a reaction which at last arrested persecution, 
when the final edict of Dioclesian had been issued from that 
palace at Kicomedia beside whose ruins stands to-day a 
Christian church, and which came ten years later to its sud- 
den consummation when Constantine took the cross for tfie 
ensign of the empire, and blazoned upon it the monogram of 
Christ ; — all these were things which one by one came into 
developement, each in its time, as the truths and the spirit of 
the Gospel went forward, and which had been parts, from the 
very beginning, of the enginery of Qo6^ for the work to be 
accomplished, but which were as latent, when Paul looked 
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forth from Ephesns on the sea, as were the germs of modem 
oaks. 

And those still additional procedures and events, also aax- 
iliary to these more silent forces, which came as the comets 
corae, with exactest precision when their time was accom- 
plished, — already they were purposed in the mind of the Most 
High ; already He saw their seeds unfolding ; but how 
vaguely, if at all, were they thus far foreshown even to Paul ; 
how entirely unsuspected were they yet by the world I 

The destruction of Jerusalem by the arms of Titus, who when 
Paul was writing was a lad of fifteen, just recovering from 
the poison with which accident or design had nearly blighted 
his life, and who seems to have felt himself but the instrument 
of a Power which he could not comprehend and could not 
contravene, in his overthrow of the city ; the consequent 
extinction of the Jewish nationality, the final obliteration of 
all distinctions between the tribes, and the scattering of their 
impoverished remnant to the ends of the earth : — this was a fact 
lying still as hidden among God's plans as the lightning which 
summer clouds secrete in their calm folds, but which came at 
the instant for which it was prepared, as the shattering bolt 
drops out of those clouds upon fortress or tree. And then, at 
last, the tremendous descent on the centres of the Empire of 
those northern barbarians who, when the Apostl# dwelt at 
Ephesus, and for many years after, were divided among them- 
selves, without arts or arms, without iron or money, strong 
only in undisciplined valor, and hardly more regai'ded by the 
Romans than the Indians or the Esquimaux now are by us, 
but who already were mysteriously pressed forward by some 
power from behind toward the seats of the tyranny which 
despised and forgot them, and who, when at length they broke 
upon the Empire, though destroying its structure, revitalized 
its blood, broke it up to recast it for the basis of modern 
European civilizations, and gave to Christianity such a sweep- 
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iDg distnbntion as ages without this could not have accom- 
plished : — this was another of those latent forces, then existing 
but in germ, not discovered or hinted to the minds of mankind, 
but which lay already in the reach of God's view, and was 
prepared at the crisis for the grasp of His will, for the over- 
throw of whatever opposed his evangel ! 

These were the instruments which He had selected, so 
utterly vagne and formless hitherto, possibilities only and not 
actnal powers, to accomplish his majestic and beneficent will. 
And through them, by His might, it did come to pass in the due 
time, as Paul had known and declared that it should, that the 
Gospel which seemed so slight a force when he was proclaim- 
ing it in the school of Tyrannus, and the agencies for which 
looked so frail and so few, did triumph illustriously and domi- 
nate for all time over the colossal institutions and influences 
which resisted its march. Where none had welcomed, there 
all at last accepted and honored it. "Where every thing had 
opposed it, there every thing sped to do it service. The truths 
it uttered, — spreading electrically from mind to mind, with 
resistless velocity and atmospheric ubiquity they came to 
pervade and irradiate the nations. The spiritual life in the 
souls of believers, — rushing with fleet though silent contagion 
from heart to heart, and from people to people, it remoulded 
literature, it subsidized commerce, it changed the aspects and 
the tendencies of society, and it blossomed into churches as 
the hidden vegetative force of the spring bursts forth into 
flowers or shoots upward in trees. Judaism was surpassed, 
absorbed, and terminated, in a higher Religion, more adequate 
to man's wants, more illustrative of God's glory. Heathenism 
was not only broken down and exterminated on the scenes in 
which 80 long it had reigned, but it was made, thenceforth and 
forever, the veriest outcast of civilization. The Roman Em- 
pire was as finally extinguished as if the crust of the globe 
had been opened to swallow it up. -And all was wrought — 
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this change at which the world still wonders, and which no 
other change recorded in history ever has paralleled — all was 
wrought, within a few centuries, by what at the outset had 
appeared so unreal or so ineffectual. Grod's might had 
crowned with an absolute victory what mankind had de- 
spised ; and weakness, as used by Omnipotence, was supreme. 
The vanishing shadow, as it looked to men's eyes, had shaken 
and dissolved the earth-centred mountain. Doctrine and suf- 
fering had discomfited despotism. The market-places vocal, 
and the catacombs crowded, had been mightier than armies 
The Mamertine Prison had conquered the Capitol ! 

" The city of God is built," it has been said, " at the conflu- 
ence of three great civilizations." It is built as well, let it 
never be forgotten, on the ruins of three prodigious, ambitious, 
and defiant establishments; a perverted Judaism, deriving vast 
strength from the truths it denied; an ancient, haughty, and 
universal Heathenism; a military Empire that encompassed 
the earth. And the forces which brought all these to nought, 
they were not descending squadrons of angels ; they were not 
astute combinations of statesmen, the eloquence of scholars 
or the strategy of soldiers ; they were forces which Paul could 
only describe, even in his day, a score of years after Christ 
had ascended, as " Things wmoH are not" ! 

Fathees'and Brethren : I have tarried too long, I fear, for 
your patience, though not long enough for the demands of 
the theme, on this illustration of the words of the text ; on 
this majestic demonstration in history of their profound and 
literal truth. And now, as we turn from Ephesus and Corinth, 
and leave the whole sphere of ancient life which they repre- 
sent, let us take with us the thoughts with which the theme is 
instinct, and which fit themselves to our assembly. 

Let us meditate anew on the majesty of God, which is 
shown us here in full brightness of discovery, and which never 
should cease to inspire our hearts. — ^It is shown us in nature ; 

a 
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not so much amid phenomena the most dazzling or vast, as 
where he makes the force which looks smallest the lord of the 
greater, and where he sets the [unseen energies to construct 
and control the combinations of matter ; where he leaves the 
great laws which regulate the worlds mere invisible concep- 
tions and melodious ideas of his archetypal and tranquil 
mind ; where he poises the Universe, in the final analysis, on 
a globule of ether, beneath which stands only his ^ word of 
power.' It is shown us in miracles ; where the prophet's rod 
opens paths through the waves before whose recoil the chari- 
ots are as chaff; where the dust and the spittle are omnipotent 
through his will for removing the blindness that no surgery 
touches ; where the tones of the voice are indued with a po- 
tency that masters the storm and raises the dead. It is shown 
us, as brightly as any where else, in this progress of the Gk>s- 
pel ; where the humblest of energies become clothed with 
supremacy, when auxiliary to his aim; where is suddenly 
brought to light what had lain deeply hidden, that it may work 
his wondrous will; and where what appeared to have no 
existence is invested in his plans with irresistible efficiency. 

What a resource for'our hearts ; what an unfailing stimulus 
to our too often fainting faith ; what a ground of awe, and 
love, and wonder, more vivid and vast than the theophany upon 
Sinai, is the discovery thus made of Him ! How plainly does 
prophecy become possible to him, who knows from the begin- 
ning all these occult forces which he is to marshall and make 
to determine the history of the world I And what a privilege is 
Prayer shown to be, when we place it in its relation to His 
supreme mind, to His all-controlling and absolute will I 

And further, let us notice the inteepeeting power of this 
SAME Divine element in more recent history ; the light which 
it casts on the subsequent changes that have marked the 
advance of Christianity in the world. Every where we shall 
find it, if we search for it aright, gleaming as a thread of 
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heavenly gold throughout the tangled and bloody annals that 
cover the interval between Paul's day and ours. 

After he had long ascended to his rest, and the Christian 
temple long had stood on the very site of Nero's circus, there 
came that time beneath whose darkness history yet shivers, 
when all the fearful agencies of ill, which had apparently 
finally been scattered, seemed to rally again and re-combine, 
in different forms but with the same spirit, once more to with- 
stand and overpower the Gospel ; wjien Bomanism was supreme, 
— the old Heathenism over, though baptized with new titles 
and adorned with new splendor, — over Western Europe; when 
Western Europe, and Romanism through it, was as mightily 
predominant as the Empire had been in human civilization ; 
when Mohammedanism confronted it, with flaming sword and 
fanatical zeal, in the very seats where Judaism had been ; and 
when Heathenism, bulwarked behind this false faith, remained 
undisturbed and even unquestioned over the remaining area 
of Asia. Again the whole power of the world seemed com- 
pacted, to crowd back the truth from the minds of mankind ; 
and again tliere appeared, looming darkly above this, an 
almost imworldly malignity and energy, working tireless and 
triumphant for the ^ame drear result. And again it seemed, 
as it had done of old, like looking to see the Alps melt 
away, or the continents and seas exchange their conditions, to 
expect such powers of ill to be vanquished, such prodigious 
establishments to be remoulded. 

But again the possibilities which men had not considered, 
the germs of things which they had not discerned, were Grod's 
chosen and adequate instruments for his end ; and he brought 
them out from their silent retreats, and made them victorious 
over all that opposed him. Kindling the primitive fires 
again in the souls of his faithful, by the word of his Gospel 
and the touch of his Spirit, he made their lips and lives to be 
vocal, as had been those of the primitive martyrs. He shot 
an inspiration over the nations, from the prisons of Lollards and 
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the stake of John Huss. He stirred new longings in Eome 
itself, after a higher Christian life. He made the progress of 
scientific thought contribute to the movement which thus 
constantly broadened. He awakened and invigorated, and 
brought to powerful development and action, the elements 
which worked toward national liberation and popular free- 
dom, and made these auxiliary to his august plan. And then 
he gathered around these forces, nascent only as yet though 
full of promise, such an armory of instruments, suddenly 
revealed, as no other age had ever possessed. He unfolded 
the mystic might of the type, which makes human thought 
palpable. He brought to view other worlds by the telescope, 
and disclosed the true^ stellar and planetary system, to shake 
men's faith in the * infallible' Church which had passionately 
denied this. He picked up this continent out of the seas, by 
the touch of that needle which is as his own finger of light, 
guiding the mariner through the darkness. He put the Bible, 
in the speech of the people, into the hands of all who could 
read, and made powerless beside it the priestly establishments 
which were based upon ignorance and bulwarked by force. 
He wrenched at last the whole of Northern Europe from the 
grasp of the Papacy, put a commerce into its hands wider 
than the ancients ever had dreamed of, and inspired it by de- 
grees with a devotion to the truth unknown till then since 
the era of the Apostles. He peopled this continent with a 
Christian colonization, insignificant in its beginning, ap- 
parently almost accidental in its direction, but providential in 
its movement, and amazing in its growth. He drew out the 
energy from that Southern Europe which still remained 
Romanist, and equally from that fierce and aggressive Mo- 
hammedanism which so long had arrested the advance of the 
Gospel. And so he brought the world to this stage in which 
it meets us : with Protestantism prevalent and Romanism 
weak, both in Europe and here ; with Mohammedanism shat- 
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tered in the centres of its power, and Heathenism pierced at 
multitudes of points by the progress of the Gospel ; with the 
whole world now open to the march of the truth. And in all 
the long progress, his method has been that which the text 
first declared. He has conquered the powers that seemed ir- 
resistible, and overturned the establishments that looked solid 
as the earth, not by great forces at which all the world won- 
dered, by monarchies and their might, by universities and their 
learning, by military movements and magnificent diploma- 
cies, but just as of old by the things which * were not' till 
He bade them to be ; which existed but in germ, unrevealed 
to the knowledge or the hope of mankind. 

It is the key which unlocks for us History. It is the method 
which shows God supreme, and still active in the world, and 
which associates distant ages in the long triumphal procession 
of his plans. He uses most these minor means, that we may 
hear his sounding steps reverberating on earth. He brings in 
ever the ultimate triumph of his truth and his Son, through 
the humbleness of the manger and the sorrows of the mount. 
He leaves the earthquake to shake the lands, and go vibrating 
on to the ca\:erns where it hides. He leaves the wind to 
whirl over the surface, and mingle again in the quietness of 
the azure. He leaves the fire to blaze ineffectual into the 
heavens, and expire amid a smoke which the star-beams soon 
pierce. But he utters Himself in the * still small voice.' 

We cannot, I think, be content without noticing the rela- 
tion which the truth thus declared to us by Paul sustains to our 
OWN Laistd akd Time ; the light which it casts on those purposes 
of God which already we feel to be wheeling through the 
mists, and articulating themselves amid the uproar and 
tumult, with which we are environed. ^ 

What is the lesson it teaches here ? Is it that the Govern- 
ment which so long has been powerful is to be overturned 
by the startling Rebellion which so recently was not, but 
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which now has expanded to colossal proportions? that God 
thtis designs to exalt the mean thing to a might unexpected, 
and to vindicate his supremacy through the triumph which 
he gives it over that which it seemed inadequate to shake ? 
NsLj I but the line in which he chooses to do this is the line, 
you observe, in which his ancient plans advance to the reduc- 
tion of the world to allegiance to his Son. The things which 
are mighty, and which he overturns, are those which obstruct, 
not those which assist, this beneficent progress. And the 
feeble and obscure things to which he^gives effectiveness, are 
those which are adapted by their nature to his work ; which 
are marked from the beginning by a radical righteousness, 
though at the beginning most faint in development ; whose 
expansion is therefore harmonious with his character, as well 
as directly auxiliary to his aim. And so this is not the lesson 
which is taught for our times by the text. A diverse applica- 
tion is that which it has for them. 

Our Government in the past, so broad in its basis, so noble 
in its frame, builded so grandly on primordial truths, and 
seemingly riveted to them so firmly by the terms of its charter 
and the traditions of its founders, has still been confronted, 
and to some extent combined, in unnatural alliance, with an- 
other its opposite. Perverted by this, in many of its officers, 
laws, and operations, it has been rendered in some degree, it 
has been in peril of being rendered more largely, a bulwark 
of bondage, and not a grand power for popular liberation ; the 
ally of a force which would shut the book of God to a race, 
and not of the faith which would open it to all men ; the min- 
ister of a rule before which the family-institute is nothing, and 
not of the great idea of the Scriptures that the family in- 
violate is the solid comer-stone of all civilization, the first 
and most sacred of governments and of churches. It has 
seemed sometimes that this abnormal system — this marvellous 
complication of legalized lies, fronting the heavens in our late 
century — was so established in all our seats of ancient renown 
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and national power that nothing could shake it ; that every 
institution, officer, law, must be subservient to its behests. 
Strong in the wealth produced for it by millions of laborere un- 
requited; crafty in the policy and effective in the tactics 
which leisure gave its leaders opportunity to master ; domi- 
neering in its spirit and tenacious in its will as was the Boman 
Empire first, and the Papacy afterward ; aiming at incessant 
renewal and expansion, and even with a certain religious fa- 
naticism confusing its conscience and intensifying its passion, — 
it has looked to those who have studied it in the past too vast 
to be avoided, too strong to be subdued ; almost certainly the 
master of our national policy for generations to come ; whose 
pride and might would be only cemented with the progress of 
time, and to shake whose dominion were like breaking the 
AUeghanies into a prairie. 

Sut God has taken the impalpable powers of thought and 
prayer, which alone remained to set against this, and has 
made them mighty as of old on his errand. The weak and 
despised, and the base things of earth, yea, even the things 
which 'were not' when he commenced, he has made in part 
victorious already over this gigantic and inveterate system. 
He is carrying them forward, let none of us doubt, to their 
certain consummation. K we are true to ourselves and to 
Him, it is Slavebt that is going down, not our benign and 
venerated Government, in this fierce struggle which agitates 
the land. It is Slavery which is to disappear in the end from 
its last stronghold within nominal Christendom. The truths 
that started in so much feebleness, that gained so tardy and 
reluctant an acceptance from even the minds which most were 
attuned to them, that have had to encounter such constant 
opposition, and whose power to overcome it has seemed so 
slight — they have mastered many mechanisms, and enthroned 
themselves in pulpits ; they have found multitudinous voices 
in literature ; they have organized themselves by degrees into 
statesmanship ; they have had their martyrs here and there, as 
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all great truths must have to be vindicated as such ; they 
have reached and grappled the popular conscience, inspired 
and directed political action, and at last have placed their 
nearest representatives among public men in the chief seats of 
power, and have crowded the imperious and exasperated sys- 
tem which has watched their advance, and has frantically re- 
sisted the approach of its end, to a point where it snatches up 
arms in rebellion, and makes civil war to blaze and thunder 
for the first time in our history — and also for the last ! — along 
the mid line of our peaceful confederacy. 

And here, as of old, other instruments that were not till God 
bade them to be, are now made auxiliary to the spiritual 
forces of the truth and of righteousness. The wondrous up- 
rising of an intense patriotism, which flashed with actual 
lightning-speed from New-Tork to the Pacific, from the shades 
of Eatahdin to Californian valleys, when the outcry went 
forth that by bullets and bombs the old imperial starry flag, 
riddled and rent, but undisgraced, had been hurled from the 
bastion ; the amazing military development that has followed ; 
the unexampled enthusiasm of the whole Northern mind for 
the maintenance of the government, and the extent to which 
already it is impregnated with a principled and determined 
detestation of Slavery ; the immense expansion of the culture 
of cotton beneath the vast stimulus which now is applied to it, 
preparing it every where to spring up more profusely, till it 
binds in the filaments of its delicate fibres that system which 
thought to command the world by a monopoly of its staple — 
all these are things which were not at first, which were not a 
year since, which not the most prescient could have anticipated, 
but through which and by which God will vindicate his su- 
premacy, and overwhelm that which would hinder his Gospel 
from largest publication. 

As in all our career — wherein a faith that seemed so ob- 
scure surmounted at first the obstacles that were mighty, 
wherein the scattered and fragmentary colonies humbled the 
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empire which threatened at the outset to crash them by its 
weight, wherein the inventions that snbdue to man's use the 
unfatigueable powers of nature have arisen to displace and re- 
place the old instruments in so swifl a succession, — as in all 
our career, so here, most of all, shall the principle of the text 
be vindicated to us : when the final demolition of Slavery shall 
have come ; and when, as Pericles built the Odeum| for great mu- 
sical performances, out of the masts of Persian vessels captured 
. at Marathon, so the generations which come after us shall 
find that that magnificent and durable temple which is here to 
be erected to Universal Freedom, and within which shall 
arise, age after age, the Te Deums of millions, has taken its 
stateliest proportions and pillars from the shattered strength 
and the vanquished rage of this present Rebellion I 

And, finally : how the whole pressure of the theme bears 
instantly and always on ou» Missionary Enterprise ; and what 
an animating view does it open of the prospects of this work 
in the ages to come 1' We cannot close but with this thought. 

Last year, as was fit, our minds were turned backward 
along the magnificent march of the work up to that anni- 
versary ; and with grateful hearts and praising lips we could 
but exclaim, at the end of the Half-century, '* What hath God 
wrought " 1 We will not forget the successes then recited. We 
will not let slip from the hold of our minds the great memories 
then awakened. Our thoughts and hearts are anchored still 
to the colleges, churches, and schools of the prophets, in which 
this Society had its commencement. Our tender recollections 
cling still to the homos amid whose piety has been nurtured 
the faith which has signalized its annals ; to the graves where 
so much devoted life, the dignity of man and the beauty of 
woman, has gone down in its service from the vision of men ; 
to the scenes which are forever consecrated, by the labors of 
its teachei*s, and the sacrifice of its martyrs. Blessing and 
honor and glory and power be unto Him who hath ^raised it 
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up, and girded and hallowed it, and given it His help I Its 
past is secure ; and in the clear effulgence of that our souls 
grow bright. 

But standing to-night at the end of the first year of its 
second Half-century, and assembled as we are in this beautiful 
city which was not in existence when its labors commenced — 
looking out on these regions, then almost untrodden, whose 
lakes and prairies and river-vallies, stretching on to the Paci- 
fic, are teeming now with so copious a life, which is organizing 
so fast into Christian communities, — it is not possible but that 
we look forward, and anticipate what the present period, in 
its swift circuit, shall also bring. And so looking on, what in- 
vigorating influences rain upon us from the text ! What vistas 
of glorious and immeasurable advancement for the Kingdom 
of Christ open in bright perspective before us ! 

It is inspiring to think of those far-scattered preachers, some 
of whose associates are with us to-night, who are carrying the 
great truths which apostles first bore, to distant lands ; again 
establishing missionary churches; again reducing the languages 
that are Pagan, and that have been from the start, to the mas- 
tery of Christ. From city and jungle, from coral islands and 
the echoing marge of ancient continents, we know their 
thoughts and hearts turn hither ; and to them all our souls 
send back their glad All-Hail 1 But it is, if possible, more in- 
spiring still, not to our affection, but to our courage, to think 
of those impersonal forces, unknown as yet even by us, 
which God has marshalled for his work ; which cannot die, 
and shall not fail, and which he will use, each in its time, for 
his fit end. It is wonderful that he should have set in Hin- 
dostan, two hundred and fifty years ago, in such uttermost 
weakness, and with such absolute unconsciousness on the part 
of his instruments, the seminal principle of that English do- 
minion which, beginning when Elizabeth irradiated England 
with the brilliance of her reign, hath waited for its fulfilment 
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to the day of lier latest and loveliest successor. It is wonder- 
fal that Australia, first seen by the Portuguese, and whose 
neighboring islands, with the glittering name of Islands of 
Gold, were first linked to Europe by the commerce of the 
Spaniard, should still have remained for two centuries and a 
half unoccupied by settlements, till there as well English 
colonies were planted, and English influence made supreme. 
But who does not see that the Protestant energy which per- 
vades those vast regions is to be henceforth the dominant 
power in Asia and the Pacific ; and that the beginnings, so 
feeble and s6 distant, held in them the germs of Christ's ulti- 
mate victory ? It was not known, when the missionary spirit 
first awoke in this country, that the era of steam-navigation 
was at hand, to give to commerce world-wide enlargement 
and lock all lands in alliances of trade. It was not known, 
when all Christian missions began to need a rapid expansion, 
that the picking up of a fiake or two of gold in the dry beds 
of streams with which Indians and Mexicans had long been 
familiar, was to augment the wealth of this country and of 
Europe by incredible additions, and to furnish the resources 
for which millions had been praying. But so has God made 
the things unexpected, and the things that looked trivial, the 
things which he alone foresaw, to fit into and further his on- 
working plans. And so shall he do throughout the future. 

The obstacles before us seem great sometimes, but how small 
they all are beside those which already have been overcome ; 
and how certain it is that even already the forces are at work, 
not yet to be recognized probably by us, before which they 
all shall come to nought ; before which worships, castes, and 
despotisms, shall melt as melts the morning mist; before 
which new men shall spring to action, new routes of travel and 
trade be opened, new nations be inspired with evangelical 
fervor, our country be made more than ever heretofore a mis- 
sionary land, and the fierceness of the world be subdued unto 
Christ. 
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Our grand prerogative is it to know this : that all things 
coming are our helpers ; that as fast as the possible becomes real- 
ized and actual, it assists our advance I That which statesmen 
always fear, is these possibilities which they can not yet measure. 
What makes the hearts of monarchs quake, amid palaces and 
armies, is the chance that already, among the secret seeds of 
things, is germinating that which shall threaten their thrones* 
But all these boundless possibilities are ours. These germi- 
nating influences, every one of them is for us. God's mind 
controls and chooses all. They are indeed his selected 
auxiliaries, for the furtherance of his plans. And we have 
but to advance in the line which He marks out, to find them 
all our unwearied fellow- workers ; to find the Half-century 
of missionary history which we have commenced, full even to 
the end of still culminating successes! Over every discourage- 
ment, and to every fresh victory. He shall lift us by means 
which we least had anticipated. The most solid of the barriers 
that still stand in our path, already the unseen and impalpable 
agencies are conspiring for its downfall. And the great revo- 
lutions which, when they come, shall startle and amaze us, lie 
really infolded already, did we know it, in forces and causes 
which we have not discerned. 

Let us know, then, beforehand, what the issue is to be, and 
take hold on it with our faith. Let us look upon Nature, 
Commerce, the Arts, on the movements of states, the changes 
of dynasties, and feel that in all of them lie hid our helpers. 
Let us never be discouraged, and never be timid, till the end 
is attained, or till our life closes. And let us know that when 
the end has fully come ; when the kingdoms of this world are 
all the Lord's, in loyal faith ; when every shackle at last is 
loosed, and every home is free and secure; when from each hill 
to every other there rings abroad the shout of joy, and over 
every outstretched plain there streams the Gospel's radiant 
morn ; when all the world securely rests in perfect love, and 
that various beauty which no autumn can typify has robed its 
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coasts in hnes and lights which are the reflection of that great 
Bow bended of God around His throne — it shall be seen em- 
blazoned in light on the long progress, it shall be heard re- 
sounding in music from every part of the vast triumph : 
"The Things that were" — so ancient, proud, and full of 
might — ^by " the Things that weee not," they are all brought 
to nought ! 

God make the truth our teacher here ; and make its fruits 
our glory there ; and unto Him be all the praise I Amen. 
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